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Superficial Arithmetic 


Let us bid farewell to the super- 
ficial arithmetic books that have 
demoralized efficient arithmetic 
teaching. Let us constantly ap- 
ply arithmetic to everyday life; 
let us drill unceasingly on funda- 
mentals; let us disregard fads 
and foolishness. 


The BEST arithmetic 


for modern teachers is 


The Wentworth-Smith 


Essentials of Arithmetic 
“The Efficient Arithmetic” 
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There are now no texts on commercial subjects 
that have had, and now have, a greater popularity 
than those of this company. There are few com- 
mercial teachers in Wisconsin but are now using 
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classes in the subjects, you will be interested in 


Lyons’ Bookkeeping 
Burgess’ Commercial Law 
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These books are standard and you will use no 
others 
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Teaching Boys and Girls 


-_—__ How to Study ——1 
By P. J. ZIMMERS 


Superintendent of the City Schools of 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 





With an Introduction by 
State Superintendent Chas. P. Cary. 


Here is an eye-opener for teachers, from the 
district school girl to the college professor. 

It strikes at the very heart and soul of today’s 
defects in teaching school. The author has tried 
it out in his own schools and shows how real re- 
sults have been accomplished and how any one 
can do the same. 

Are you teaching boys and girls to study? 
How do you know you are? This booklet tells 
you whether or not you are. 

Indorsed by city and county superintendents, 
and professors of pedagogy everywhere. 


32 Pages and cover 
Price, 20c by mail $2.00 per dozen 
$15.00 per hundred 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By PROFESSOR M. V. O’SHEA, THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


A PROPHECY COMING TRUE 

Just ten years ago it was said in these Com- 
ments: ‘‘Within a deeade the leading schools, 
colleges and universities in this country will 
cease to give linguistic subjects the first and most 
important position in the course of study. 
Languages will be put on a par with other 
studies; they will neither be favored nor handi- 
capped. Those students who will be likely to 
use foreign languages will be encouraged to 
pursue them; but the present practise of urging 
everyone to pursue languages because of their 
superior disciplinary value will be abandoned.”’ 
What has happened during the decade? In 
every important high school in America to-day, 
so far as we ean find out, and we have taken 
pains to look into the matter, foreign languages 
are on a par with other studies. In no im- 
portant high school to-day is it considered that 
foreign language studies 
historical studies, or mathematical studies, or 


are superior to 
seientifie studies, or household arts studies, or 
manual arts studies, or commercial studies, or 
agricultural studies, provided that these latter 
subjects are pursued as diligently and continu- 
As for the colleges, 
movement of 


ously as linguistic subjects. 
the most significant educational 
recent times has been the action of Goucher 
College for women in Baltimore. The women’s 
colleges have been the strongholds of conser- 
vatism, and perhaps we may say, of formalism. 
They have been and are the least responsive to 
progressive movements. They are essentially 
traditional; they tend to keep on doing what 
they have done; they do not readjust their work 
to meet new and changing conditions. But 
now comes Goucher College, and decides to give 
its degree without the special foreign language 
requirement which has heretofore been insiste:] 


upon. This is the opening wedge which, we 


hope and pray, will bust up the formalism of 
women’s colleges. 

As for the universities, the University of 
Wisconsin will give its B. S. degree to students 
without foreign language study. The report of 
President Butler of Columbia University, just 
issued, announces that hereafter but one degree 
will be given, the A. B., and the requirement of 
Latin and Greek for this degree is abolished. 
That is to say, the great groups of studies are 
put on a par. The traditional that 
linguistic study is superior for discipline, cul- 


view 


ture, training, is abandoned. 

Perhaps the most significant action relating 
to linguistic study is that just taken, but not 
yet published, we believe by Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The other day Professor 
Snedden gave us an account of the recent action 
of the faculty of Teachers College relating to the 
requirement of foreign language for the doctor’s 
Hereafter one may secure this degree 
without a knowledge of French and German, 


degree. 


provided the professor under whom the ecandi- 
date takes his degree thinks that mastery of 
foreign languages is not essential to the pro- 
secution of the studies. If the 
foreign languages are necessary, then the eandi- 
This is 


candidate’s 


date must show a knowledge of them. 
the principle precisely. This was the essential 
part of our prophecy made ten years ago; and 
while the principle is not yet recognized by 
every University in the country, it is recognized 
by most of them so far as undergraduate wor 
is concerned, It would be a perfectly safe bet 
that within another decade every great univer- 
sity will recognize the principle as it relates also 
to graduate work; that is, a student who is 
working in a field in which foreign languages 
will be of service must master these languages. 
He must not show a mere formal knowledge of 








them, either. He must be able to use them as 
tools. But if the prosecution of his studies does 
not demand a mastery of foreign languages, 
then he will not be required to show a knowl- 
edge of them in order to secure his doctor’s 
degree. 

If there are any readers of these Comments 
left ten years from now we will report on this 
prophecy to see whether it too has come true. 

EDUCATION FOR ADJUSTNENT 

These Comments are being written at the 
opening of the new year, which accounts party 
for our being in a reminiscent mood. But 
further than this, we have been securing state- 
ments from some of the educational people of 
the state regarding the forward educational 
The 
deepest impression made upon one by reading 
these reports is that the great urge in education 
is to make the schools prepare pupils for actual 
life. At the same time, it is interesting to hear 
the educational Rip Van Winkles discuss school 
to-day. Their ideas oi 
schools are of the 1900 vintage. Then the 
schools were trying to train pupils’ minds by 
having them study things which they hated. 
Now the Rip Van Winkles see the schools 
teaching pupils knowledges, arts, skills, which 
will enable them to adjust themselves to the 
world of ideas, of men, and things in which they 


movements in their various communities. 


work in our. state 


must. live. 

There are not many Rips among us, but the 
few that are left serve as landmarks of educa- 
tional When education for adjust- 
ment was first proposed in this state there were 
‘“The business 


progress. 


plenty of seoffers. They said: 
of the schools is not to teach anything illuminat- 
The school should sharpen the 
The school 


ing or useful. 
faculties and strengthen character. 
should not train pupils for any real work in the 
world ;they must learn that when they get out 
of school.’’? He would be a courageous school 
man who would talk that way in our state to- 
And what is true in Wisconsin is true In 
The great 


day. 
most of the states of this country. 
dominant aim which is determining courses of 
study, methods of teaching, and school organi- 
zation and management is to get pupils ready 
to meet the requirements of actual living; that 
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is, to help them to adjust themselves to real life. 
Is THERE DANGER AHEAD 

There is at this writing considerable excite- 
ment in the state over the action of the Central 
3oard of Education in passing the following 
resolution at a recent meeting: 

Resolved, THAT during the course of this 
study and until further notice, the said govern- 
ing boards be requested to inform the State 
Board of Education if the occurrence of vacan- 
cies int the instructional, clerical, or administra- 
tive service as soon as the same shall take place ; 
and that the said governing boards be requested 
not to fill vacancies in the instructional, clerical, 
or administrative service without the approval 
of the State Board of Eduecatiin ;and that steps 
be taken by said governing boards to prevent 
engagements being entered into by officials of 
the said institutions, whereby any person may 
be led to believe that he or she has been engag- 
ed or employed for service, until the question of 
filling the existing vacancy has been passed 
upon by the State Board of Education. 

We have read articles discussing this resolu- 
tion in which the fear is expressed that the 
Central Board of Education intends to deprive 
educational institutions of initiative in the ap- 
pointment of the teaching staff. We do not 
believe the Central Board has any such plans on 
foot; if it has it will have a hard time earryiny 
But in our humble opinion there is 
who believe in educational 


them out. 
no need for those 
freedom to worry about the domination of the 
Central Board of Education. The writer has 
not seen any interpretation of the resolution by 
the Board, but the resolution itself indicates 
that the Board is conducting a study which is 
not yet completed, and which is designed to 
show whether there are any loafers in the state 
educational institutions. This is a_ perfectly 
proper study to be made. Surely no eduea- 
tional institution can object to an investigation 
of this sort. It is our guess that such a study 
will show that there are more people being over- 
worked than underworked in edueational in- 
stitutions. This investigation is as apt to give 
relief to some teachers as it is to stimulate others. 
Even if the Board should suggest a few decapi- 
tations, only good could come from a discussion 


Seer 
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of the matter. If the Central Board thinks that 
a teacher in the University or in a normal school 
is not earning his money, what harm can come 
from having the thing considered? A thing like 
this always involves temporary disturbance, but 
in the end doubts are cleared up. For our- 
selves, we would like to see every doubtful mat- 
ter in state educational institution 
brought out into light for consideration. The 
‘‘neople’’, who do not have intimate knowledge 
of normal school and university work, are apt 
to find fault about th's thing or that; well, then, 
let the Central Board of Edueation complete a 
eritical study of every kind of work which is 
under suspicion, and let’s see whether it is in- 
Work that cannot justify 
Any man, if 


every 


efficient or useless. 
itself ought not to be continued. 
there be any such, who cannot show that he is 
returning value received, ought to pack up his 
grip and hit the trail for other parts. 

If, as some people think, the Central Board 
of Education contemplates in its resolution to 
control appointments to teaching positions, 1t 
would be a serious situation. It would, indeed, 
intolerable situation. It would be 
We cannot conceive that the Central 
3oard would presume to determine appoint- 
state institution. Whether the 


be an im- 


possible. 


ments in any 


position filled by an instructor should on becom-* 


ing vacant be continued is another question al- 
We interpret the resolution to relate 
‘ather 


together. 
solely to the continuance of positions, 
than to the appointment of teachers to any pos:- 
tion. That is to say, the resolution is aimed as 
a fiscal and not at a professional problem. 
MORAL NEUTRALITY 
We are on the eve of a fierce conflict between 
the friends and the enemies of alcohol. There 
are many people among us who believe there 
should be a state law preventing the sale and 
the manufacture of drinks. 
There are others who believe that this 
private matter, with which the state should not 
The Dry people say: ‘‘The saloon 
is inimical to human welfare. It is a detriment 
to the people of our state in their bodies, in their 
minds, and in their morals. Many individuals 
who are ruined by aleohol do not have strengtn 
of will enough to leave it alone. Therefore the 


even alcoholic 


IS a 


interfere. 
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community should come to their rescue and 
The 


is none of the state’s 


make it impossible for them to secure it.’’ 
Wet people say: ‘‘It 
business whether an individual drinks or does 
not drink. 
from an individual’s private life. If a 
wants to drink himself to Hades it is his own 
affair. ’’ 

What attitude will the school men of this state 
take toward conflict? Will they remain 
neutral? Is it any of their business whether 


The state must keep its hands off 
man 


this 


or not the saloon continues to wreck the bodies, 


minds, and morals of people? Every school 
man in this state knows that the schools could 
do better work than they do if there were no 
saloons. Every teacher realizes the necessity of 
trying to build up resistance in the young to the 
seductions of the saloon. This being the ease, 
we ask again,—have the school people in this 
vital the question of 


whether the state will become dry or remain 


state any interest in 
wet? 

We say that every teacher in this state has a 
very vital interest in this question, and that it 
is his business to take a stand on the subject. 
He can remain neutral only hecause he is a 
coward. In his classroom he teaches the evils 
of alcohol, but his influence is often precisely 
nothing because of the temptations which sur- 
round his pupils outside of school. 

We deal 
sociological and not as a 


We can teach pupils the evils of aleohol with 


have to with this mainly as a 


classroom problem. 
all the energy and skill we ean command; but so 
long as they are bombarded with alluring sug- 
gestions outside of the classroom we can accomp- 
lish but very little. We have to fight the evil 
where it is principally manifested. That is to 
A teacher 
who does not make his voice felt for this move- 


say, we ought to abolish the saloon. 


ment outside of the schoolroom as well as within 
is a neutral factor so far as the evil of alcohol 
is concerned. 

Recently Kansas City went dry. We were 
told by people in the city that this step was 
taken largely because of the influence of the 
school children of the city. They paraded the 
streets of the city making a plea for the de- 
thronement of alcohol. Why should not a 
similar demonstration be made in all ecommuni- 











ties? The children are the principal sufferers 
from alcohol in American life to-day. They 
inherit the nervous instability which alcoholism 
develops, and they suffer because of the cruel- 
ties and neglect of parents who forget their 
parenthood when rum fastens its tenacles upon 
them. 

We are aware of the difficulties which teach- 
ers will encounter in some communities if they 
come out into the open to fight alcohol. Occa- 
sionally one hears of a teacher who has lost his 
position because he has expressed himself 
against the saloon. But we have never yet 
heard of any community that would dismiss all 
its teachers if they, as a body, took a stand on 
the Dry and Wet question. A teacher working 
alone runs a chance of being decapitated if he 
attacks the vested interests behind the saloon. 
But standing together teachers can make them- 
selves felt for temperance and not suffer disas- 
ter in reputation or in their profession. 

THE NEW ORDER 

We are in for a new era in the study of 
educational questions. Every problem must be 
investigated quantitatively. It is as certain as 
anything can be that soon practically every 
question of values and methods will be in- 
vestigated experimentally. One cannot escape 
this conclusion as he sees what is going on in 
educational and psychological laboratories 
throughout the world. One does not have to 
go to laboratories either to observe the trend ot 
the times. He can see the new order in oper- 
ation at almost any important educational con- 
vention to-day. Speakers are relying less upon 
opinion and more upon investigation in the 
treatment of topics assigned them. Charts and 
tables are taking the place of mere assertion. 
Where formerly one always listened during an 
educational talk, now he looks at the visual 
presentation of the results of research. 

It is probably known to all readers of the 
Journal that one section of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science is de- 
voted to education. At the meeting in New 
York there were many papers presented, 
every one of which gave the results of research 
on practical educational problems. To illus- 
trate, one paper gave the results of an extensive 
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investigation of the question——Do pupils ac- 
quire accuracy and the ability to reason from 
tha study of Latin? Again, a paper was pre- 
sented on the questions—Are pupils who are 
good in algebra always good in geometry? Does 
training in algebra improve ability in geometry ? 
Still again,—Can pupils learn to spell as well 
when they are trained mainly on separate words 
in columns as when the words oceur in familiar 
sentences? There were dczens of papers on 
topics similar to these. 

The quantitative study of educational ypro- 
cesses will undoubtedly endorse some of the 
principles that have long been advocated and 
practised. But it is certain that other princi- 
ples which are now believed in will be modified 
or completely abandoned. It is already being 
shown that some of our educational doctrines 
are founded on superstition rather than on 
scientific fact. 


HANDEDNESS 

Man is a bi-lateral institution. His brain is 
divided into hemispheres, each governing one 
side of the body. In the majority of people one 
side predominates over the other; usually the 
right side. The left hemisphere of the brain is 
more completely organized than the right. 
Now and again an individual appears whose 
left side seems to be the dominant one. He is 
stronger in his left leg than in his right, and 
he can use the left hand better than the right. 
When such an individual enters school his 
teachers often coax him to use his right instead 
of his left hand, especially in writing. Is this 
the proper thing to do? 

Years ago, Dr. Gould, the eminent oculist, 
said that a left-handed individual is also left- 
eyed, left-lunged, left-legged. He maintained 
that teachers ought to let nature alone. At any 
rate, a child should be permitted to use the 
arm which is dominant, because if a shift is made 
the whole body will suffer. Many people have 
doubted this. Teachers have not accepted this 
advice, but they have gone on trying to make 
left-handed people right-handed. 

Professor Jones of North Dakota has now 
come forward with evidence which seems con- 
clusive in respect to this matter. He has 
shown that if a person is born left-handed the 
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measurements of his body will reveal it. The 
left wrist, for instance, will be a little larger 
than the right. The length of the ulna and the 
humerus will be greater, the palm will be larger, 
and the swell of the muscle will be greater. 
That is, Professor Jones’ researches appear to 
establish the fact that a born left-hander is better 
developed and organized on his whole left side 
With a born right- 
hander it is the other way round. 

Now suppose a left-hander is made to shitt 
Professor Jones believes he has 


than on his right side. 


in handedness. 
established the point that stammering and stut- 
tering are frequently developed when an indi- 
vidual is made to shift from the hand naturally 
dominant to the one that is subordinate. He has 
shown that when this shift is made the indivi- 
dual is at a disadvantage in industrial life, and 
in fact in all his adjustments. We can prob- 
ably now say unqualifiedly that teachers and 
parents must not attempt to change the native 
handedness of a child. Measurements ought to 
be made early to determine whether a left-hand- 
ed child is so by birth or by accident of train- 
ing; the latter does sometimes occur, and when 
this is the case the child ought to be shifted of 
course because nature intended he should 
the right half of the body more than the left. 
There is a peculiar popular belief that an in- 


use 


dividual who is ambidextrous has an advantage 
over one who is unidextrous. But it has been 
pointed out, time and again that an individual 
ean develop one hand farther than he 


He ean learn to do finely co- 


can 
develop two. 
ordinated acts and probably gross muscular ae- 
tions better with one hand than with both. 

While there has not been complete agreement 
on this point among investigators, yet the data 
shows preponderantly that ambidexterity should 
not be deliberately cultivated. 

LOGY CHILDREN 
His parents say he 
He has little reali- 
zation of the passage of time. He will not make 
haste, even when it is very desirable that he 


M. N. is eight years old. 
is ‘‘slow’’ and ‘‘dreamy.’’ 


should do so, as when he is in danger of being 
tardy at school. It takes him a long time to 
put on his clothes because he plays with any- 
thing and everything that attracts his attention. 
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He has been talked to constantly concerning his 
He 


is a good boy and appears anxious to please his 


dawdling ways and his absent-mindedness. 


parents, but they are hardly through chiding 
him for his lack of promptness before he lapses 
back into his listless habits. His parents have 
been careful about his food and habits of life. 
He is a light eater, and he has always been a 
restless sleeper. He has not been much inter- 
ested in physical activities; he has not cared 
even to climb fences. 

A few months ago he was examined by a 
physician, and it was found that his tonsils were 
had The 
had become round- 
to the struggle to 


He has 


a better appetite now, but he is still slow and 


unusually large and he adenoids. 
latter were so big that he 
due 


shouldered, probably 


breathe. An operation was performed. 
absent-minded. 

This boy’s lack of vitality and his indifference 
to normal boy activities have undoubtedly been 
He 


has not been getting oxygen enough to develop 


due mainly to his low breathing capacity. 
a full quota of energy. Energy is developed in 
the human body through the union of oxygen 
with food; and a child whcse volume of respira- 
tion is below normal will probably be slow and 
logy, and indisposed to take part in the aetivi- 
When 


one has to struggle for breath, especially during 


ties in which children usually engage. 


the night, he will as a rule lack vivacity, respon- 
siveness, alertness, initiative, and readiness in 
carrying through any program of action which 
may be proposed. 

It is about two months since M. N. had his 
operation. If the enlarged tonsils and the ade- 
noids were the cause of his slowness and list- 
lessness, should improvement be noticed by this 
time? An operation of this character usually 
produces nervous shock. Reeovery will be slow 
if the system is depleted in energy when the 
It is probable that it will 
require a long period for this boy’s nervous 
Healing of the in- 


shock is received. 
system to regain its vigor. 
jured tissues is apt to be slow in such a ease, and 
the boy is doubtless still suffering from some 
acute irritation. 


SLOW BY BIRTH 


There may be another explanation of M. N’s. 
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slow, dreamy traits. Psychologists show in 
their laboratories that people differ in the 
rapidity with which they can respond to stimu- 
lations of any kind. It takes longer for a 
stimulus to work through the nervous system 
of some individuals than of others. The asso- 
ciative processes are slower in some persons than 
in others. This difference is natural and can 
never be overcome apparently. That is, a per- 
son who is slow by birth, so to speak, will always 
be slow when compared with one who is con- 
structed on the hair-trigger plan. It is found 
in psychological laboratories that the slow-action 
type will always take more time to respond ap- 
propriately to any signal given him than the 
quick-action type. The first may know what to 
do as well as the second, and he may respond as 
accurately when he does react, but he is slower. 
In daily life he will be distinguished by the 
deliberateness with which he gets up in the morn- 
ing, puts on his clothes, takes his ablutions, gets 
off to school, arises from his seat in recitations, 
follows his teacher in physical exercises, aud so 
on. He will aequire the reputation of being 
logy and dreamy and absent-minded, and pos- 
sibly logy and indifferent. 


THE TRUE DREAMY TYPE 

There is still another way of explaining M. N’s. 
dreamy manner. Psychologists classify people 
according as they are objective or subjective in 
their mental attitude and activities. One type 
is outward-looking, as it were. He is alert to 
everything that is going on about him, constant- 
ly responding to all that happens. If there is 
nothing doing around him he falls asleep, for 
what goes on within will not be active enough 
to keep him awake. Another type of indivi- 
dual, though, is inward-looking. His eyes and 
ears are turned inward rather than outward. 
He gives attention to the objects of his fancy 
more than he does to the objects of the real 
world. Much of what goes on around him that 
secures a response from the objective type may 
make little or no impression on him. This is 
the day-dreamer, the builder of castles in the 
air. He may also be a philosopher. In daily 
life he will probably be absent-minded. Te will 
be likely to cause his teachers and parents con- 
siderable trouble because he will not always gev 
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the directions that are given him, and he will 
appear to be inattentive, careless, indifferent. 
He may set out to perform a task, but get 
absorbed in his fancies before he ever gets start- 
ed. 

CLOGGING THE MACHINERY 

Again, a child who is in a toxic condition 
from lack of elimination will be logy and un- 
responsive. The machinery will always’ be 
clogged in a poisoned organism. A boy who 
failed in his high-school work recently said he 
felt ‘‘rotten’’ all the year. He was behind in 
all his exercises, and unresponsive in class. He 
has skin eruptions, and his head was ‘‘stuffed 
up’’ most of the time. Just before he quit 
school he had carbuneles. He had been in a 
toxic condition all the year, and he was logy and 
apparently indifferent. 

Is there such a thing as willful indifference? 
May one who is physically in good condition, 
and who is capable of being alert, and ready 
deliberately develop slow, logy, careless habits? 
Everyone knows children who are slow and in- 
different in the home or in the school, but who 
are exceedingly alert, ready and responsive on 
the playground. It is improbable that M. N. 
belongs to this type. He is not interested in 
play, does not like to climb fences and the like. 
This indicates that the difficulty is fundamental 
with him. <A parent or teacher ought to study 
individual cases in the effort to find out whether 
a logy child is slow in all his activities, or 
whether only in those he thinks are of little or 
no importance, There are certainly children 
who could correct their logy habits iff they 
realized that it was imperative they should do so 
or suffer serious consequences. 

DEVELOPING RESPONSIVENESS 

What can be done for the day-dreaming, ab- 
sent-minded, apparently indifferent type? If 
nutrition, respiration and elimination are satis- 
factory, then something may be accomplished by 
exercises which require the individual to re- 
spond quickly. The best exercises are team 
games and plays. Competition is the greatest 
incentive to alertness and responsiveness. Very 
little if any good will come from commanding a 
child to hurry up and warning him if he is 
slow. It may arouse him if he is made to bear 
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the consequences of his slowness, as when he 1s 
left at home if he is not ready when the family 
are going for a ride, say. Also if when he is 
late at school he forfeits his recesses he is likely 
to make a pretty vigorous effort to be on time. 
But it is dangerous to deprive a slow pupil ot 
Ordinarily he is the one who most 
But 
some efficient penalty for lethargy, provided the 


his recesses. 


needs out-door activity. there must be 


handicapped by bad physical 


offender is not 

conditions. 
The temptation for a parent or teacher is 

merely to scold a logy child. But seolding is 


not likely to preduce any lasting results. 


THE STATE BOAKD OF EDUCATION GOING 
AFTER EFFICIENCY 

The state board of education, as at present 
constituted, is a budget board charged with the 
responsibility of securing a maximum efficieney 
for the amount of money expended by the state’s 
higher instituticns of learning. The large item 
of expense in these schools is the sum paid ouf 
annually for salaries to faculty members. ls 
the state receiving the best in the form of in- 
If so, nothing 
But 
that 
These are the immediate 


struction for the price paid? 
more need be said on that particular item. 
if not, where is the waste and how can 
waste be eliminated ? 
problems before the state board, and in the in- 
vestigations to determine if there is a leak any- 
where and if so, where, the presidents of the 
schools have heen asked not to fill any vacancies 
in their respective faculties in the future until 
the salary to be paid the new incumbent shall 
have been approved by the board. 


Some serious questions have arisen as to the 


organization of certain lines of work in the 
higher educational institutions. It has been 


felt 


amount of work done was not sufficient, Consid- 


that in some departments, at least, the 


ering the size of the staff, which naturally was 
When the 


hoard has attempted the re-organization of the 


causing an excessive salary budget. 


departments where the greatest efficiency was 
not apparent, they have been met with the argu 
ment that the teachers are already emploved 
that to without 
would work a serious hardship. At 


and dismiss them ceremony 


the same 
time when vacancies have occurred in these de- 
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partments, new teachers have been employed 
immediately without any effort being made to 
re-organize with a view to greater efficiency. 
Occasionally a position has been filled for a 
part of a year at a higher annual salary than 
was originally provided for that position. In 
such a case, the amount expended for the year 
would be within the budget estimate for that 
The sum of $2000 may 
have been allowed in the budget for a teacher 


position. For example: 


of English. This position may be vaeant for 
one semester and_ filled 
the $3000 per 
would receive $1500, 

the annual amount allowed for this particular 


the second semester at 


rate of year. This instructor 


whieh would be within 


position. When the school year ends, the presi- 
dent is quite likely to ask for a continuance of 
this instructor’s services at an annual salary of 
than 
The only alterna- 


+3060, thus inereasine rather decreasing 
the cost of the department. 
tive is to ask the instructor to quit, which is un- 
reasonable and an injustice to him. 

In justice to the state board and in refutation 
of those politically inspired newspaper attacks 
on this policy, it must be emphasized that the 
board is not concerned in the least with the per- 
sonnel of the one engaged to fill a faeulty vae- 
aney. The board deals with the financial end 
only and has never sought the name of the pro- 
posed candidate for any position. 


THE BOYS THAT RUN THE FURROW. | 
You can write it down as gospel, 

With the flags of peace unfurled, 
The boys that run the furrow 

Are the bovs that rule the world! 


It is written on the hilltops, 
In the fields where blossoms blend: 
Prosperity is ending 
Where furrow has an end! 
The waving banners of the fields 
O’er the broad land unfurled- 
The bovs that run that furrow 
Are the boys that rule the world! 
Atlanta Constitution. 


HIAWATHA READER. 

We still have a number of those beautiful 
watha Readers on hand. This edition of Longfel- 
low’s great epic poem has won its way into the 
schools of the country through its excellent editor- 
ship and wonderful illustrations. A splendid sup- 
plementary reader for the fourth grade and up. 
Price $.50. Postage 5 cents. The Parker educa- 
tional Co., Madison, Wis. 


Hia- 
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A WORKING SCHEME OF PROMOTIONAL EFFICIENCY 


J. E. 


(All rights 


NTIL very recently our city has used the old 
system of promotion by grades. Pupils 

have been kept in regular groups except in 
very rare cases, and even then exceptions were dubi- 
ously granted. Following an investigation of con- 
ditions of retardation, a series of principals’ meet- 
ings and teachers’ meetings was held, and it was 
decided to try to work out an adaptation of the 
scheme of individual instruction developed by the 
San Francisco Normal School. 

The first point of attack was the promotion of 
pupils at the end of the school year in June. To 
place the situation clearly before the reader, let 
me say that in Fond du Lac we have nine ward 
schools with all the grades in each building except 
in the case of two small buildings. Not ineluding 
kindergartens, there are in use 69 grade rooms 
with an enrollment of 2,622 pupils, or an average 
of 38 pupils per teacher. It will be seen readily 
that the room enrollment is larger than desirable, 
and especially so when it is understood that quite 
a number of rooms necessarily have 45 or more 
pupils. 

With these facts as a background and facing the 
astonishing result of an investigation which showed 
that out of the grade enrollment 759 individual 
pupils were victims of retardation, it was decided 
to promote pupils by subjects instead of by groups; 
in other words, to hold no pupil back in any sub- 
ject in which satisfactory work had been done be- 
cause of failure in other subjects, and to pay no 
attention whatever to grade except for purposes of 
seating in groups. If a pupil’s promotion said, 
“promoted to sixth grade,” it meant that the pu- 
pil was to sit in the room where sixth grade sub- 
jects were taught. The reverse side of the ecard 
was used for checking the subjects in the following 
manner : 

Subject. Grade. 
NN kes Ghiy bk aaa eee 
Spelling 
Arithmetic 
ON ia, pada cals cane ee 
teography 
Ener eS Ce ere ae 
Drawing 
Penmanship 
History 


Roperts, Superintendent of Schools, Fond du Lac 


reserved.) 
Physiology 
Civies 
If the figure “6” 
site every subject taught in sixth grade, it would 


were placed in black ink oppo- 


mean a regular promotion; but if a red ink “5” 
were placed opposite “Arithmetic,” it would mean 
a failure in fifth grade arithmetic, and that the 
subject must be repeated in school if not made up 
satisfactorily. It should be noted in passing that 
ina great many cases, especially of pupils with one 
failure, the failure was made up during the sum- 
mer so that at the beginning of the new school 
year the pupil was regular again. 
Arranging the Program. 

Ilowever, in many instances, home interest was 
not keen, and ambition was lacking for special 
effort during vacation time, so there were many 
pupils who were irregular in grade. To provide 
for this emergency, a general program was sub- 
mitted to the teachers, who were given opportunity 
to make changes desired by themselves individu- 
ally, provided that the general arrangement was 
For illustration, all arithmetic classes 
recite between nine and nine forty-five, and all 


not altered. 


reading classes between ten and ten-thirty, and so 
on. Thus, a pupil in sixth grade in all but arith- 
metic, and fifth grade in that, goes to the fifth 
vrade room for arithmetic. The same plan is be- 
ing carried out in all subjects, and there is found 
to be no confusion or friction in this arrangement. 

The possibilities presented by such a program 
led to the adoption of a plan to promote pupils not 
at stated times, but at any time when ability is 
shown to carry the work in an advanced grade. 
This, too, is done in individual subjects and not 
hy grades, which is easily made possible by a gen- 
eral uniform program. Tf principals do not have 
room duty it would easily be possible for them to 
devote a part of their time to special help. We 
expect to be able to have this expert assistance and 
euidance in all our buildings soon. At present we 
have three principals free for such work, and this 
chance was given chiefly because the promise of re- 
Last spring when this 
action was taken it was largely in the nature of an 
experiment, undertaken with the understanding 


sults seemed so great. 
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that the principals should spend half of their time 
with special pupils, individually or in groups, hay- 
ing in mind those who have difficulty in keeping 
in grade, those who have lost time because of ab- 
sence, and those who show exceptional ability and 
an ambition to advance more rapidly than the 
grade. However, this work is not confined to these 
three buildings merely. All the teachers in the 
system entered upon the year’s work with the idea 
of giving every child all the opportunity for ad- 
vancement that his ambition desired and his ca- 
pacity allowed. 

Promotion by Subjects, Not by “Jumping Grades.” 


Above all else, it should be understood thor- 
oughly that we are opposed decidedly to the so- 
called “jumping a grade.” As a complete record 
of each pupil’s work follows him through the 
grades, it is easy to look up the record of past 
years. When a pupil is noticeable because of ex- 
cellent work in any subject and his scholarship in 
general warrants the effort, and his physical 
strength is considered sufficient, he is given special 
help in that subject, sometimes by a parent, more 
often by teacher or principal, until he has bridged 
the gap between his grade and the succeeding 
grade, and igs then advanced in that subject. This 
is not done without consultation with the parent 
and a willingness evidenced for the effort to be 
made. ; 

By going back to our program it will be easy to 
see the possibilities for this in the lower grades. 
Take reading for an illustration. Reading is from 
ten to ten-thirty. In the lower grades, each room 
is divided into two sections, “A” the advanced 
group, and A pupil in sec- 
tion A, second grade, appears capable of more 
rapid work than his grade. He recites from ten 
His teacher gives him extra work 


“B” the lower group. 


to ten-fifteen. 
and special help at odd times and soon sends him 
to third grade in section B at ten-fifteen, after he 
has had his work with her in second grade, section 
A. Ina very few days he is ready to give up sec- 
ond grade reading entirely and devotes his atten- 
tion to third grade reading, though still continuing 
in section B, and if his ability warrants it, he soon 
advances to section A in third grade, and has ac- 
complished an advance of an entire year in reading 
This process holds in 
the upper 
grades groups are not divided into sections, but the 


without losing anything. 
any subject in the lower grades. In 
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older pupils are better able to work by themselves, 
and help given them is more of the nature of super- 
vision and advice. 

It is undoubtedly true that, in the past, many 
pupils have not been kept busy with the work of a 


regular grade. In such cases habits of idleness 
have developed sometimes which greatly hampered 
these young people later. It is also as true that 
many pupils, held back by repetition of subjects 
because ,of failure in other subjects which caused 
retardation by group promotion, became discour- 
aged and drifted into the hopeless class, causing 
considerable part of the average population of our 
schools. But when opportunity is given to every 
pupil to take advantage of all the ability he pos- 
sesses, to go as fast as he can do the work satis- 
factorily, to set his pace according to his ambition, 
For the progress 
of pupils in school work is largely a matter of mo- 
tive. Given the motive and an opportunity, and 
the average boy or girl will show astonishing re- 
sults when compared with results under a lock- 


a great question has been solved. 


step method and group promotion. 

In our city buildings are opened at 8:30 in the 
morning and 1:15 at noon. Principals found that 
pupils were glad to be on hand at 8:30 for help, 
and in a large number of instances requests were 
made by pupils to be allowed to come at 8 o’clock 
to do special work in preparation for special pro- 
motion which, according to our plan, may be given 
at any time of any day, of any week, of any month, 
of the vear. 

The Results of Three Months. 

Results have been checked for three months of 
the year, September, October and November, 1916. 

Not counting work done with backward or slow 
pupils by classroom teachers, since this is too fre- 
quent to be tangible, the records show that the 
three principals who have been relieved from class- 
room duty have saved pupils from probable failure 
by special help in 111 subjects. Due to special 
help and self-directed activity on the part of the 
pupils in bridging the gap between corresponding 
subjects in consecutive grades, promotions have 
been made in 541 instances within three months; 
while preparation is under way in view of antici- 
pated promotion in 84 additional instances. In 
other terms, 86 pupils have been saved from prob- 
able failure in 111 subjects, and 233 pupils have 
been promoted or are on the way to promotion in 








ee 
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25 subjects, and promotion has already been made 
definitely in 541 of these cases. Or making a fur 
ther summary, 319 pupils have recerved special at 
tention and definite, result-bearing help im 756 
instances. 

The following table shows in detail the promo- 


tions which have been made. 


Promotion Table. 


ae : = 
(= : 

{ f —y~ ed ee = , 
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Totals loo SO > So. 68 3 (1 ys yt] 
Kirst column fon reading reads as follows: five 
first orade Pupils have advanced to second ovrade 
in reading, seventeen second grade pupils have 
advanced 1) reading to toira orade, etc. 
Geography is not introduced nt the fourt 
erade and it would seem eastl possib| oO 


Wve allowed right 4 mrad ora pupiws to Carry 


fourth gerade geograpl in advance of their own 
vroup. hvsiologvy comes in ele erade for 
credit. and three seventh grade pupils are foun 
carrving this work. Tlistery for credit is taught 
in seventh and eg@hth grades, and w ind nine 
SIXTH orade puplis ta ine sevent vrade history, 
and twenty-two seventh grade pupils taking eighth 
verade history. while one eighth grade pupil has 
een promoted to high sé ool in one s ibyect. This 
last Case is wort especial comment. as it Is 
typical of many others. This pupil, a bov fairl 
large for his age. was a bright pupil but rather 
indifferent to his wor Whi ressed by his his 
tory teacher to explain jis lael attention in reci 
tation he rephed that he knew “all that jun] 

Investigation showed that he did a good deal of 
reading at home. and he was told that if he would 
told) himself in’ readiness for a quiz from his 
teacher at any time on histor would be al- 
lowed to go to high school for a study. He chose 
phvsical geography, and is not only carrying that 


} 


<t1 with much credit. but also has shown marked 
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improvement in his other eighth grade studies. 
Motive and opportunity were what he needed. It 
is known by several eighth grade teachers that 
some of their pupils are doing advanced work at 
home so as to be able to finish some eighth grade 
subject at mid vear, and thus be able to go to high 
school for one study for the second semester. 
\nalvsis of the case of seventh grade pupils 
how carrving eighth grade subjects leads to pleas- 
ant anticipation. By referring to the table it will 
be seen that seventh grade pupils are carrying 
eighth grade subjects in the following instances: 
29 in reading, 8 in spelling, 4 in arithmetic, 4 in 
vrammar, 33 in music, 2 in drawing, 33 in pen- 
manship, 3 in physiology, and 22 in history, a 
total of 141 subject units in which advanced work 
is being done. With an enrollment of 291 seventh 
erade pupils it will be seen that advance work in 
141 subject units naturally will affect a fair pro- 
portion of the seventh grade. Next vear as eighth 
erade pupils they will be able to carry one subject 
or more in high school, and thus, for them, the 
vap between grades and high school has been 


Irie leed., 
Conclusions Reached. 


\nd this leads us to our first conclusion, namely, 
that no bridge can be built so effectively for cross- 
ing a gap as to fill up the gap and thus remove it. 
Under any system of division between grades and 
high school, the gap exists. By the scheme of 
promotional efficiency, where every pupil is. re- 
sponsible for his progress and advances according 
to his ability, no gap occurs, for, since some may 
carry high school studies at the same time with 
erade studies, the high school has apparently been 
brought within reach of all. When the scheme was 


first suggested some one said, “In that way vour 
pupils won't finish their eighth grade studies at 
me time,” and at first this was considered an argu- 
inent against the plan. Now we see that it is an 
argument for it. 
Secondly : It is economy. According to the 
promotion table referred to there are 64 unit sub- 


ects In the eighth grades which receive eredit, or 


it subjects through the 


basis of ete 


in average 
rrades, If 
and promotion made in 541 cases, here is 


v 111 subjects have been saved) from 
failure, 
total of 652 unit subjects gained, or, on the basis 
of 8 unit subjects to a pupil, 8144 pupils for a 


vrade or one pupil for 8114 grades. Even on a 
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basis of forty pupils to a room, this means a saving 


of two rooms for a vear, which, reckoned on the 


basis of $600 per teacher, would mean $1,200 saved 
in instruction alone, and in three months’ time on 
a basis of 2,622 pupils enrolled in these grades. 
Thirdly: In three months 319 pupils out of 
2,622 have received special help in 736. subjects. 
What does it mean to a pupil who is failing and 
does not grasp the subject matter of the lesson to 
he placed on his feet and made to realize what he 


What does 


it mean to those of shrewder ability to have pre- 


can do and need not eventually fail ? 


sented to them a transfer from the slow freight to 
the fast thoueh they be 
To be 


care must be taken not to crowd pupils. 


passenger service, even 
sure, 


Over- 


required to work their own passage 7 


anxious ones must be held in cheek where ability 
and physical strength seem insufficient to meet the 
needs of extra effort. In our experiment no at- 
Teach- 


ers have been warned repeatedly against unwise 


tempt has been made to overdo the thing. 


But results are 
the de- 


encouragement of doubtful pupils. 
evident already in busier schoolrooms: in 
velopment of the school into a laboratory where the 
pupil may test his power of self-directed activity, 
his sense of responsibility, his ability to mateh am- 
bition with capacity and capability; in the changed 
attitude of the pupil for his school: in an awak 
ened, keener interest of parents toward the prog- 
ress of their children; in a heartier appreciation of 


parents for the school and its work. 
Fewer Recitations and More Help Periods. 


And one word more. It has been borne to our 
minds with increasing insistence in the working 
out of this plan that a great number of pupils are 
capable of self-directed work. For these the reci- 
tation is merely a recapitulation of matter alread 
mastered and which has lost interest for them. 
Consequently the class period, if spent in recita- 
tion, is lost time as far as they are concerned. All 
they need is occasional advice, explanation, and 
testing to see that they are working along the right 
line. It would seem advisable to convert many of 
our recitation periods into work periods under 
teacher guidance, if desired, but not necessarily, 
and to let the pupils make further advance in- 
stead of rehashing past achievements. If recita- 
tion periods were decreased to two or three a 
week, larger areas of subject matter would come 


up for discussion, and hence the recitation would 
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he more interesting, and a greater amount of work 


would be accomplished than now in the same time 


with no loss in attainment 


CURE FOR CIGARETTE HABIT. 

The following cure is used by Doctor F. J. 
Slataper of Houston, Texas. He is supervisor of 
school | o1ene al inisters the cure to the 
pupils of the Houston schools with marked sue- 


Use ten per cent of silver nitrate. It can be 
prepared by uny competent druggist. Apply this 
solution with a camel’s hair brush to the tip and 
edge of the tongue every two or three days for 
two or three weeks. Make these applications often 
enough to prevent the patient from using tobacco 
with any amount of pleasure. The combination of 
silver deposited on the tongue with the products 
of tobacco in the saliva of the mouth results in a 
very bitter taste, not unlike that of copper or brass. 

Moral forces should also be used. The patient 
should be told that the effect of his treatment is 
only temporary and that he must use his will to 
stop the habit from the beginning of the treatment 
if he expects a permanent cure. In other words 
this silver nitrate the will by tempo 
rarily taking away the from the use of 
tobacco It has a good effect to allow him the use 
co once immediately after the treatment. 


aids 
pleasure 


merely 


of tobac 


If the patient is neurasthenic it is best to give 
him some sedative, such as a solution of chloral 
and bromides, to take the place of the soothing 
effects of nicotine In these cases it is best to 


increase all of the body powers of elimination to 
relieve the chronic nic intoxication. Patients 
of this class had best be treated by a physician. 
Children below twelve years of age are very rarely 


in need of this special additional treatment. 


tine 


CONDUCTORETTE ON THE JOB. 


While the men are off to the front 7Titbits notes 
that the repartee ¢ 1 maductorette nav Not be 
so full-blooded as that her male counterpart, 
but its rapter-like « s are decidedly more 
effective 

*Alloa, Ethel!’ s ted a Jo ial Garman to one 
of tl it'¢ Cs morning recent! 
“Feeling cold. old ce \\ don't cher turn yet 
collay i like me? 

“Woll, vou see Swe replied the eirl, “Pye 
ofa el WwW neck, 


SEWING RECORD CARDS. 
In response to a continual eal] for a record card 


] 


which may be used to keep track of problems and 


the cost of each garment in the sewing classes, 
we have had Miss Emma Conley design one for 


now offered at 50 cents per one 
Form 901. Send for a trial 


Size 3x5, printed on postcard stock. 


us, and these are 
hundred, postpaid. 
hundred. 

The Parker Edueational Co., Madison, Wis. 
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INSPECTORS 
H. L. Terry ° ° - ° - High School 
H.N.Goddard = - - - - - High School 
Geo. H. Drewry - - - - Graded School 
S. M. Thomas ~ - - - Graded School 
Maybelle G. Bush - - - - City Grades 
W. T. Anderson - - - - Graded School 
W. E. Larson - - - - Rural School 
A. A. Thomson - - - - Rural School 
A. B. Cook - - - - - Deaf School 
Amy Bronsky - - - - - City Grades 
Annie Reynolds - - - - - City Grades 
James M. Dorrans - - - Manual Training 
W. W. Theisen - - - - Standardization 














As we go to press everything is confusion in the 
state department. Dumped into their permanent 
quarters on the second floor of the new north wing, 
with no carpets on the floors, no book shelves, and 
workmen still busy completing the rooms, it will 
be some days before order has come out of chaos. 
The members of the department are good natured 
over the disturbances, however, as they realize that 
when once settled they will not again be disturbed. 


No high school inspector has as yet been named 
as the result of the civil service examination of 
last month. As soon as candidates are certified to 
State Superintendent Cary no doubt a selection 
will be made. 


The biennial report is in press and may not 
reach the public until the latter part of the present 
month. 


A number of changes in the school laws are rec- 
ommended by the State Superintendent in the 
forthcoming biennial report. Among these are: 

More stringent regulations regarding the con- 
struction of new schoolhouses. 

3etter pay for county superintendents. 

Teachers’ institutes of a more substantial char- 
acter. 


There are 100 teachers in the state who get less 
than $40 a month. There are 693 who receive $100 
or more. Close to 6,000 received between $40 and 
$49 ; 3,678 get between $50 and $59; 1,903 get $60 
to $69; 916 get $70 to $79; 539 get between $80 
and $89, and 375 between $90 and $99. 


State Superintendent Cary suggests that ade- 
quate provision be made for the exceptional child— 
both the gifted and the defective. He urges that 
more attention be centered on the grade school 
child. He savs the high schools of the state de- 


velop at the expense of the graded schools. No 
teachers should teach more than fifty-five pupils, 
he declares. 


There are at present 244 high schools in Wis- 
consin, exclusive of Milwaukee, that have applied 
for special state aid for offering approved work in 
domestic science, manual training, commercial sub- 
jects, and agriculture. 

In counting up the number of schools having 
the various courses we find that they are distributed 
as follows: 

184 schools have domestic science. 

128 schools have commerce. 

118 schools have manual training. 

95 schools have agriculture. 

A large number of schools are not satisfied with 
offering one vocational course, but give at least 
two or more. This is the way they arrange them- 
selves as to the number of such courses given in 
each school: 

72 schools offer one course only. 

83 schools offer two courses. 

70 schools offer three vocational courses. 

19 schools offer four vocational courses. 


The department has asked the various county 
superintendents of the state to conduct a series 
of spelling tests in the schools of their respective 
These tests in the rural school will in- 
clude grades from the 3rd to the 8th inclusive, 


counties. 


divided into three sections of two grades each. A 
set of words for the tests is sent out from Madison, 
a set for each of the three sections. The object of 
the tests is to determine the teachers’ sources of 
words used in the spelling work, whether the spell- 
ing book is used or words taken from the readers. 
It is also desired to ascertain the time devoted to 
the spelling work and whether or not the teachers 
are following the course of study in the manual. 


1eid% 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
PUBLICATION OF AN EDUCATIONAL 
HISTORY OF WISCONSIN. 


Milwaukee, Wis., November 3, 1916. 
‘To the State Teachers’ Association : 

Your committee, appointed at the last meeting 
of the Association for the purpose of investigating 
with regard to the advisability of writing and pub- 
lishing a History of Education in Wisconsin under 
the direction and management of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, and to formulate plans for such 
work if deemed feasible, beg to report as follows: 

After consultation with many school men and 
women of the state and investigating otherwise, it 
was decided that the proposition was feasible and 
desirable. Your committee therefore proceeded to 
work out such plans and preliminary arrangements 
as seemed to them necessary. 

Ist: In order that the work may be facilitated 
in case this report is adopted and in order that this 
Association may better understand our plan, we 
have selected a Board of Editors and a Board of 
Business Managers, which we are submitting as a 
part of our report. 

2nd: It is the opinion of the committee that 
the Board of Business Managers should take ad- 
vance subscriptions for the purpose of ascertaining 
how many copies should be printed. Inasmuch as 
this and other work of the Board of Managers and 
Kditor-in-chief will incur some expense, your com- 
mittee recommends that the Executive Committee 
of this Association be asked to appropriate the 
sum of $400 to be used by said Board and Editors 
in carrying on their work. 

3rd: The committee recommends that the work 
connected with the preparation of this history be 
commenced as soon as possible, that the several 
editors may have sufficient time to do their work. 

4th: The the 
Editors-in-chief and Board of Business Managers 


committee recommends that 
be required to make a report of their progress and 
submit a financial statement to this Association at 
each regular annual meeting until the work is 
completed. 

5th: The that the 
Chairman of the Board of Business Managers be 
required to furnish a bond in the sum of $5,000, 
which shall remain in force until the work is com- 
pleted, and the final reports of the Board have 
been submitted to and accepted by this Association. 


committee recommends 
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6th: The that the 
Iiditors-in-chief and the Board of Business Man- 


committee recommends 
agers be given full power to pursue this work in a 
manner which to them seems most feasible; except 
that they shall be governed by any action which 
may be taken by this Association at any regular 
meeting. 

ith: Inasmuch as this work is to be a work of 
and for the teachers of the state, your committee 
wishes to urge the earnest co-operation of all school 
teachers of Wisconsin in this undertaking! 

8th: 


Board of Editors and Board of Business Managers 


Your committee submits the following 


for your consideration and approval: 


1. Editors-in-chief-—S. B. Tobey and J. H. 
Ames. 

2. The University of Wisconsin—J. F. A. Pyre. 

3. State Normal Schools—J. F. Sims. 

t, Colleges—Ellen Sabin. 

5. High Schools—A. C. Shong. 

6. County Training Schools—G. L. Bowman. 

7. County Agricultural Schools—K. L. Hatch 
and B. F. Oltman. 

8. State Graded Schools—H. A. Aune. 

9. City Graded Schools—A. E. Kagel. 

10. Country Schools—G. W. Davies. 

11. State of Education—C. L. 
Harper. 


Department 


Catholic, Rev. Fitz- 
—— ; Norwegian 


12. Parochial Schools 
maurice; German Lutheran, 
Lutheran, — -—., 

13. Early History—Dunean McGregor, A. J. 
Hutton, J. Q. Emery, L. D. Harvey. 


14. Improvement in School Buildings and Sani- 





tation—Wm. George Bruce. 
15. State Teachers’ Association—John Calla- 
han. 


16. School Legislation—C. E. Patzer. 
17. County Superintendency—Ellen McDonald. 
18. City Superintendeney—M. N. Mclver. 
W. P. Colburn. 

20. Development of Industrial Education— 
E. G. Cooley, B. E. Nelson and W. E. Hicks. 

21. Special Institutions—J. T. Hooper. 

22. Day Schools for Deaf and Blind—A. J. 
Winnie and A. B. Cook. 

23. Stout Institute—L. D. Harvey. 

24. Libraries—M. S. Dudgeon and O. S. Rice. 

25. Teachers’ Institutes—W. H. Cheever. 

26. Social Center and Playground Movement, 
City -Harold Berg. 


19. Academies 
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27. Social Center and Community Work, Coun- 
tryv—Zona Gale. 
28. Board of Business Managers—W. N. 
Parker, H. C. Buell, IE. G. Doudna. 
Respectfully submitted, 
W. H. Hunt, 
C. G. PEARSE, 
E. M. Beeman, 
Committee. 


Note: The above report was unanimously ap- 
proved and adopted by the association on Novem- 
ber 4, 1916. 


Educational History Making Progress. 

During the holidays a meeting was held at Eau 
Claire of those immediately interested in prepar- 
ing the educational history of Wisconsin as re- 
cently authorized I the state teachers’ association. 
There were present ». B. Tobey of Wausau and 
J. H. Ames of River Falls, the editors in chief ; 
W. HH. Hunt of River Falls, chairman of the or- 
eanization committee, and H. C. Buell of Delavan, 
£. G. Doudna of Eau Claire, and W. N. Parker of 
Madison, who constitute the board of business man- 
agers. 

The history will be issued in the form of a single 
volume consisting of about 1,000 pages, size 7x9, 
half leather binding, and fully illustrated. The 
price will be $5.00 per copy, though a reduced rate 
will be offered advanced subscribers. It is planned 
to have the book ready for the market by January 
1, next. : 

Under the name of “The Development of Edu- 
cation in Wisconsin” the editors plan to put out a 
book that will be a credit to the educational prog- 
ress of the state. It will be a true and impartial 
history of the educational development of Wiscon- 
sin and will contain biographical sketches of those 
past and present who have contributed to the intel- 
Many half- 


tone engravings of those especially prominent will 


lectual growth of the commonwealth. 


he included, but no space will be “sold” for this 


purpose. In short, it will be a comprehensive en- 


cyclopaedia of Wisconsin education and Wisconsin 


edueators. 


WISCONSIN IN STORY AND SONG. 


Have you seen this new book which brings to- 
gether in one volume the literary geniuses of Wis- 
consin? Are you using it in your literary classes? 
Do you know of a better supplementary text for 
your seventh and eighth grades? Send for a copy 
for your library—$.75 and six cents for postage in 
Wisconsin. The Parker Educational Co., Madison, 
Wis. 








SUB-COMMITTEES OF THE COMMITTEE OF 100. 
Listed below are the sub-committees of the com- 
mittee of one hundred as announced by the chair- 
man, Theo. Kronshage: 
Executive. 
Theo. Kronshage, ex-officio chairman, Milwau- 
kee, 
EK. M. Beeman, ex-officio secretary, Neenah. 
Silas Evans, Ripon. 
Leo P. Fox, Chilton. 
Jno. Kelley, Juneau. 
A. S. Lindemann, Milwaukee. 
B. Kk. Nelson, Racine. 
Finance. 
B. Ek. Nelson, chairman, Racine. 
A. J. Horlick, Racine. 
H. A. Muehlenpah, Clinton. 
Frederick Pabst, Oconomowoc. 
A.C. Shong, Milwaukee. 
Geo. Staudemeyer, Caledonia. 
LL. A. Williams, Fond du Lae. 
Revision of Urban School Laws. 
Wm. L. Pieplow, chairman, Milwaukee. 
W. T. Anderson, Madison. 
John Callahan, Menasha. 
eB Kiley, Colgate 
Il W Wircher, Dodgeville. 
B. E. MeCormick, La Crosse. 
H. N. Melver, Oshkosh. 
Win. Milne, Merrill. 
H. lL. Miller, Madison. 
C. G. Pearse, Milwaukee. 
M. C. Potter, Milwaukee. 
Mrs. J. A. Strathearn, South Kaukauna. 
S. B. Tobey, Wausau. 
Codification of School Laws. 
J. A. Kieth, chairman, Oshkosh. 
Geo. L. Davies, North Freedom. 
tobt. L. MeMynn, Milwaukee. 
(. B. Stanley, New London, 
Jesse Van Natta, Dodgeville. 
F. S. Waleh, Seymour. 
P. J. Zimmers, Manitowoc. 
Teachers’ Pensions. 
G. H. Landeraf, chairman, Marinette. 
O. D. Antisdel, Janesville. 
Miss Frances Bannach, Stevens Point. 
Wm. J. Hamilton, Two Rivers. 
Chas. MeCarthy, Madison. 
kK. C. Meland, De Forest. 
J. A. Merrill, Superior. 
Geo. B. Skogmo, River Falls. 
Publicity. 
M. H. Jackson, chairman, Grand Rapids. 
Geo. T. Comings, Kau Claire. 
Nels Holman, Deerfield. 
F. Ee. Mitchell, Oshkosh. 
M. V. O’Shea, Madison. 
Mrs. A. S. Quackenbush, Portage. 
A. A. Washburn, Horicon. 
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By WAY OF CURRENT COMMENT AND CASUAL INQUIRY 


By WILLARD N. PARKER 


FOR WHOM IS THE DISTRICT LIBRARY IN- 

TENDED? 

The generally accepted notion that the district 
school library is intended for the pupils in the 
school only, is wrong. We say “generally accepted” 
because in a recent communication from a county 
superintendent this idea was clearly conveyed. The 
law not only authorizes, but the state authorities 
strongly urge, the free use of the library by the 
residents of the district when such use does not 
interfere with the proper working of the school. 
It must be remembered that the funds which build 
up the district school library are drawn from: the 
common school fund, and the books found therein 
are for the benefit of all the community, old and 
young alike. County superintendents in making 
their selection of books from the approved town- 
ship list should not forget this phase of the library 
law. In hundreds of rural communities of the 
state the district library is the only source of read- 
ing and reference books for many miles and its use 
by the citizens generally should be encouraged. To 
do this some of the books bought should be for the 
“older” boys and girls. 

A CURE FOR THE “DESK COPY” GRAFT. 


The members of the Joliet, Illinois, school board 


are evidently somewhat familiar with the grafting 


propensities of some teachers. In a recent meet- 
ing of that body the following resolution was 
adopted : 

“Resolved, That, inasmuch as we wish to keep 
abreast of current movements and procedure, in 
the light reflected from our immediate environ- 
ments, the Board of Education shall henceforth 
purchase all desk copies needed by teachers, and 
that such books shall remain the property of the 
school and be in charge of the librarian of the 
school.” 

The condition for which a remedy is sought in 
this resolution is by no means peculiar to Joliet 
nor to the state of Illinois. While most teachers 
are imbued with a moral sense of right and wrong 
in their requests of book companies for free “desk 
opies,” it is a notorious fact that many have no 
compunctions of conscience whatever in draining 
‘o the limit the resources of the affable book man. 
The latter, fearful of losing a future adoption, usu- 
ally urges his company to grant the request. The 


result is that the privilege is too frequently abused 
with no small loss to the publishers. 
There is no business basis 


for such a request, 


and a self-respecting teacher will not put himsell 
hook house by accepting 
The 


ample copy” habit, 


under obligation to any 
such a gift, for gift it is and nothing else. 
same conditions obtain in the “s 
under the 


which, worked pretense of securing a 


hook “for examination with a view of introdue- 


tion,” has built up many a teacher's private li- 


brary. It is the abuse of such practices that evi- 
dently prompted the Joliet school board to put a 
teachers are 


quietus on the game so far as loeal 


coneerned, and it would not be surprising to see 


many other boards follow suit. 

PUGILISM GIVEN A RAP AT MARQUETTE. 
When the classic game of football degenerates 

into a fistic contest, as it appears was the ease in 

a game last fall between Marquette College and a 

And that is 

Just what President Noonan of Marquette told his 


St. Louis eleven, it is time to quit. 


players in no uncertain language, although it is 
evident that they were not at fault and only acted 
in self-defense. This is the way he put it to the 
squad in a written communication : 

To the Members of the Marquette University Foot- 

ball Squad : 

You are hereby informed that any 
member of the team 


(ientlemen : 
who so far forgets himself 
and the honor of the university, whose standard ‘he 
is upholding on the gridiron, as to indulge in a 
pugilistic combat will be forthwith dismissed from 
the squad. 

This ruling will be rigidly enforced.in the fu- 
ture, whether the offending plaver begins the at- 
tack or merely retaliates when provoked by an 
opponent. 

Football is highly encouraged by educators be- 
cause it Any player 
who fails to learn this lesson is not worthy to rep- 
resent a university whose governing body is striv- 


is a school of self-control. 


ing for the highest ideals on the campus as well as 
in the classroom. 
(Signed) Herserr C. Noonan, S. J., 
President Marquette University. 
That letter has the correct sporting ring in it. 
All athletics in colleges are subject to so much 
censure that it behooves those interested in their 


promotion, for the sake of the cause and for the 
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good name of the institution represented, to keep 
them free from the charge of “rough-neck” prac- 
tices. 

HONEST CRITICISM VS. PERSECUTION. 

When the high and mighty in the ranks of 
teacherdom are called upon to pass judgment upon 
the worth of one of their former subjects, it is 
often the conception of the schoolmaster that he 
has been asked to show himself off as an expert 
critic. If in the history of his relations with the 
candidate the said schoolmaster at some time had 
his narrow vision obscured with an opinion con- 
trary to his own, then it may be safely said that 
the criticism offered will be quite strongly flavored 
with the destructive quality. To put it concretely : 
Not many moons ago a young woman of remark- 
able personality and high scholastic attainments 
found herself without a position, and with no one 
to recommend her except the principal under whom 
she had taught for four years after graduation 
from Columbia College. In seeking another posi- 
tion school boards would quite naturally write to 
her former lord and master. His reply was always 
a knock with a sting or two thrown in. Finally 
the girl became desperate. It was necessary for 
her to work. <A careful investigation was made 
and it was found that the adverse criticism of the 
principal was based purely upon jealousy. She 
was the better “man” of the two. Her friends in 
town did not happen to be his. Gossip started, 
and the pink-tea sociables did the. rest. 

When the real facts were put up to an inquiring 
school board they said they would take a chance. 
She started at an increase of salary; it was raised 
two consecutive years to the limit, and when after 
four years of service she took her departure it was 
only to better herself and at nobody’s request. She 
is now a most successful teacher, but had she re- 
mained under the chilling spell of that prejudicial 
principal she might have landed in the poorhouse 
and remained there. 

T'o be honest in answering an inquiry concerning 
a teacher from a brother superintendent is essen- 
tial. Any other course is a crime. But when that 
“honesty” is based upon a personal prejudice and 
not upon the real facts as regards character, teach- 
ing power, and actual success, the criticism takes 
on the nature of persecution. It is for the super- 
visor, who holds in his hands the destiny of a 
teacher, to draw a hard and fast line between hon- 
est. criticism and prejudicial persecution. There 


(January 


is too much at stake in settling the destiny of an 
individual to allow the small things of life to ob- 
scure the larger vision of justice and right. 

THE INDUSTRIAL WAR. 

It is quite evident that an industrial war is on 
in Wisconsin—not over the high cost of living or 
involving to any great extent the differences exist- 
ing between capital and labor. It is an educa- 
tional war to determine who shall and who shall 
not control the policies of industrial education in- 
volving continuation schools, evening schools, ap- 
prentices, ete. 

It is not strange that honest differences of opin- 
ion should exist on this subject. Wisconsin is a 
pioneer state in that great movement to break away 
from the staid academic education of the past ages 
and bring out the practical training of boys and 
girls for the duties of life. It is no criticism, 
therefore, that in the early enactment of legislation 
regulating such radical departures in educational 
policies that some mistakes may have been made. 

As now constituted there appears to be a trian- 
gular form of government for the industrial work. 
In a state industrial board of nine members is 
lodged the control of state aid and the power to em- 
ploy assistants. The granting of state aid is based 
upon reports made to the State Superintendent, 
who also directs the activities of the assistants. In 
the supervision of apprentices and the enforcement 
of the truancy laws, the state industrial commis- 
sion consisting of three members has sole jurisdic- 
tion. Thus an overlapping of duties is seen and 
a conflict of authority is inevitable. It is for the 
present legislature to provide a remedy and bring 
about harmony in the administration of this im- 
portant branch of educational work. 

Industrial education is not wholly an academic 
problem. Both labor and capital are vitally inter- 
ested in it. It would seem, therefore, that these 
three interests should get together and agree upon 
some form of an administrative body which would 
truly represent the educator, the laborer and the 
capitalist. This done, and the present laws so re- 
vised and codified as to make clear the functions, 
powers and duties of the administrative officers, 
the atmosphere will be cleared and all educational 
and industrial interests will be satisfied. 
REGULATING THE SOCIAL ACTIVITIES OF 

PUPILS. 

One of the problems which confronts the super- 
vising principal is that of regulating the social ac- 
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tivities of the boys and girls under his manage- 
ment. Unfortunately these activities are not con- 
fined to the school but extend into the home, and 
sometimes it becomes necessary to look into the 
latter. A recent case of this kind has to do with 
one of the lake shore cities. An investigation was 
made of the social interests of the pupils and it 
was discovered that some children had been leaving 
home night after night ostensibly to attend a 
“high school party” which was chaperoned by a 
“teacher.” Steps were immediately taken to in- 
form parents when any social events were given 
under the auspices of the school. A card was is- 
sued by the superintendent advising the parent of 
the nature of the evening affair and requesting the 
parent to sign the same and have the pupil present 
it at the door. This put the matter up to the home 
for decision and stopped those evening sleigh rides 
to neighboring dance halls which had been given 
in the name of the school. 

The peculiar situation in this town is the fact 
that there are no halls for dancing or other amuse- 
ment which are not connected with and are feeders 
to a saloon. This called for positive action on the 
part of the school authorities, who were backed in 
their efforts by the fact that these too numerous 
evening functions were detracting from the work 
of the pupils in the schools. 


That schoolmaster is a lame one who closes his , 


eyes to such breaches of good social ethics as in- 
stanced above. The old idea that the school has 
no control over the conduct of pupils outside of 
school hours has been exploded several times by 
the decisions of our courts. Whatever affects the 
interests of the school is subject to regulation by 
the school authorities. But aside from the legal 
aspect of the matter, is it not the moral duty of 
the schoolmaster to reach beyond the confines of 
the schoolroom into the outside life of the boys 
and girls under his jurisdiction and do everything 
within his power to make their lives bigger and 
better? That is teaching school in the broad 
sense of the term. It is training youth for citizen- 
ship, which after all is a more important function 
of the school than the acquiring of much knowledge 
for knowledge sake only. 

COLLEGE STUDENTS AND PATRIOTISM. 
To the Editor: 

Kindly allow me a bit of space in your valuable 
journal to comment on an editorial in the Decem- 
her issue of your paper. 
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“Most college students lack patriotism. 

They would not sacrifice their property or their 
lives for their country’s welfare.” 

This lack of patriotism, which you regard as de- 
plorable, is, I believe, a most healthy manifestation 
and indication of the intelligence of the college 
student. The college man does not lack patriotism. 
He is patriotic, but does not believe in the narrow 
and petty sort that dishonest plutocrats are trying 
to force down the throats of the American people. 
The college man sits next to students representing 
He finds them splendid 
fellows and has no animosity toward them or their 
The college student loves America, 


every nation of the world. 


countrymen. 
but he also loves other nations as well, and there- 
fore is against blind patriotism, that is, national- 
ism. He sees no reason why he should be made 
cannon fodder to protect the property of our mil- 
lionaires. No, the intelligent college student does 
not want to sacrifice his life for his country, be- 
cause in this age of civilization disagreements can 
he settled in a peaceable manner, without blood- 
shed. 
Sincerely yours, 
Davip WEIss. 
Madison, Wisconsin, January 5, 1917. 


Stop a minute and say, “Hello,” 

As down Life’s Road you smoothly go; 
For a kindly word and a cheery smile 
Will shorten the way by many a mile 

For some poor fellow that’s moving slow: 


Stop a minute and say, “Hello.” 


Teacher: “Jane, can you tell me who succeeded 


Edward VI?” 
Jane: “Mary.” 
Teacher: “Now, 
Lucy (absent mindedly) : 

—Theosophical Path. 


A HOME AGENCY THAT YOU KNOW HAS 
MERIT. 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency is recognized 
everywhere as one of the most reliable in the coun- 
try. It is licensed by the State of Wisconsin and 
the Manager is under bonds to the state for the con- 
duct of the same. This is the only Wisconsin 
Agency belonging to the National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies. Get in line early for that bet- 
ter position you want next year. Write this very 
minute for literature—it’s free. 

The Parker Teachers’ Agency, 
No. 12 South Carroll St., 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


Lucy, who followed Mary ?” 


” 


“Her little lamb.’ 
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A NEW VOCATIONAL EXPERIMENT. 

Readers of the Classical Journal have followed 
with great interest the papers on The Dorchester 
Experiment in Vocational Latin contributed by 
Mr. Albert S. Perkins. Possibly a brief statement 
of the main facts of this experiment will be wel- 
comed by the different circle reached I\ the Jour- 
nal of Rducation: 

Five vears: ago the teachers of Ienelish in the 
Dorchester high school (Boston, Mass.) unani- 
mously requested that Latin be substituted for a 
modern language in the first two vears of the com- 
mercial course. They gave as their main reasons 
the lamentable weakness in English on the part of 
high school graduates, and the serious obstacle to 
promotion which this weakness proved when the 
pupils went to work. It is obvious that this weak- 
ness would be fatal to stenographers, but investiga- 
tion showed that in the case of salesmen and busi- 
ness men also the chief obstacle to promotion was 
ignorance of English. Miss Blanchard, teacher of 
business administration in an evening class com- 
posed of employees in’ Filene’s department. store, 
testified: “The success of a salesman or business 
man is found, in actual practice, to be directly pro- 
portional, on the one hand, to ability to understand 
what the other man has to say, and on the other 
hand, to ability to convince him of the superiority 
of the evoods offered for sale, or the advantage con- 
nected wth the business proposition in hand.” In 
short, other things being equal, it is vocabulary 
which holds the key to suecess, and, as every [Eneg- 
lish teacher knows, the Latin pupil has a decided 
advantage in this particular. 

Mr. Perkins began the experiment in vocational 
Latin with one class of forty pupils. So successful 
has he been, and so great has been the enthusiasn 
aroused, that in five years this number has in- 
creased to two hundred seventy-five. The work 
done is much the same as in regular Latin classes, 
except that less emphasis is put upon syntax ane 
more upon English derivatives of every Latin word 
met. A notebook is kept by each pupil in which 
he enters every new word, together with all the 
Knglish derivatives which he can possibly find. He 
is encouraged to bring to class English words 
which he hears or meets in his reading which ap- 
pear to be of Latin origin. In the two years’ 
course selections from Caesar, Ovid, Cicero, Nepoe 
and Vergil are read, and some degree of literary 


appreciation secured, but the chief emphasis is al- 
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Ways put upon the connection between Latin and 
English, with marked results in the acquisition of 
vocabulary. 

As a practical test of the value of the study, a 
serics of examinations was given to two groups of 
pupils of equal ability and identical preparation, 
except that one group had had two years of Latin, 
and the other two years of a modern language. 
Tests were given in spelling and méaning of words, 
use of words in sentences and definitions and parts 
of speech. ‘These tests were made by English, no 
Latin teachers, and every effort was used to make 
them absolutely fair. The result showed an aver- 
age of 61.5 for the Latin pupils, as against 32.18 
for the non-Latin ones. 

The success of this experiment in the Dorchester 
high school has led to its trial in a number of other 
schools, and a movement which educators were at 
first disposed to regard with suspicion and indif- 
ference has won. a place of respect. Vocational 
Latin is vindicating itself, and is proving, as Mr. 
Perkins says, that “Latin is the most practical 
study a high school pupil ean take, whether he is 
preparing for college or for business, because, with- 
out it, it is well nigh impossible to obtain that mas- 
tery of the native English necessary to success in 
the great world of aetion.” 

ANNA B. Mose.ey. 

Madison, Wisconsin, January, 1917. 

Nore: Readers who are interested in the sub- 
ject are referred to Mr. Perkins’ articles in The 
Classical Journal for April, 1913, October, 1914, 


and November, 1916. 


THE “CUPID” JOKE EXPLAINED. 
To the Editor: 

Because a local paper made much of some good- 
natured banter passed between President Waller of 
our Training School Board and the local County 
Board at its session in November, the report got 
abroad that Cupid’s activities in Racine county 
had affected this county's supply of teachers. Ra- 
cine county is both healthy and healthful and, if 
Dan Cupid has been over-active in the past, the 


future bespeaks no let-up, provided good material 


to work on determines his field. However, I be- 
lieve there is nothing abnormal in that respect over 
here. 

The question at issue was whether to restrict our 


attendance by stiffening entrance qualifications or 
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to provide more elbow room. We are at present 
housed in the local high school building and have 
the use of two rooms only. Since thirty-four stu- 
dents have enrolled, we are in cramped quarters 
indeed, and the future demands an answer to above 
question. The County Board visited us en masse 
and we are hopeful for the future, as they seemed 
Waller's 


object to instigate this visit on the hope that larger 


favorably impressed. It was President 
quarters might be provided and the course. stif- 


The 


need of this county for trained teachers, cited as 


fened instead of the entrance requirements. 


an argument, brought in an incidental reference to 
the marrying propensity as one cause of the an- 
nual crop of vacancies. 

Dr. Allen takes himself so seriously that I am 
hoping and praving he will see the joke in your 
December issue item, page 294, if he should chance 
to read it. 

Very truly vours, 


Bad, 


Prin. Racine County Training School. 


SMITH 


EDUCATION IN 1916. 
There were 23,500,000 persons attending schools 
of some kind in the United States in 1916, aecord- 
ing to estimates of the United States Bureau of 


dueation. “This means,” declares the Annual Re- 


port of the Commissioner of Education, “that ap-" 


proximately 24 per cent of the inhabitants of the 


United States are attending school, as compared 


with 19 per cent in Great Britain, 17 per cent in 
France, 20 per cent in Germany, and a little over 
Russia.” 


! per cent in The Bureau points out, 


however, that the result is much less favorable to 


the United States if daily attendance, rather than 


enrollment, is taken as the basis for comparison, 
since some of the other nations have better attend- 
ance and a longer school term than the United 
States. 

The 
ind elementary schools rose from 16,900,000) in 
1910 to 1914, an 


than a million in four years. 


number of pupils in public kindergarten 


17,935,000 in increase of mor 
In the same period 
the number of public high school students in- 
from 915,000 to 1,219,000; and for 1915 


the 


creased 
the corresponding figure was 1,529,000. As 
result of this increase of 110,000 in public high 
school students the total number of students in the 


14,000 high schools of all kinds imereased to a 
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million and a half. Of the 11,674 public high 
schools reported, 8,440 had full four-year courses. 
Approximately 93 per cent of all publie high schoo! 
students are in four-year high schools. 


The report analyzes the number of teachers in 


the United States, showine that of the 706.000 
teachers, 169,000 were men and 537.000 women. 
The number of men teachers has increased very 


slightly since 1900; the number of women teachers 
has almost doubled. In publie elementary schools 
the number of men teachers has decreased 20 per 
cent since 1900, while the number of women teach- 
ers has increased 8 per cent. In 1900 teaching 
positions in public high schools were evenly divided 
men and women. 


hetween \t the present time 


women outnumber the men by 8,000. The average 


annual salary of all teachers is $525. The figure 
is highest in the East and North Atlantie States, 
with $699 and $696, respectively, and lowest in 


the South Atlantic States ($329). It varies from 
$234 in Mississippi to $871 in California, and $941 


in New York. 


AMERICA THE WORLD'S SUPPLY SHOP. 

The United States produces : 

Seventy-six per cent of all the corn grown in 
the entire world, 

Seventy per cent of all the eotton. 

Seventy-two per cent of all the oll. 


Fifty-nine 


per cent of all the copper. 
Forty-three per cent of all the pig iron. 
Thirty-seven per cent of all the coal. 
Thirty-five per cent of all the tobacco. 
‘Twenty-six per cent of all the silver. 
Twenty-four per cent of all the wheat. 
Twenty-one per cent of all the gold. 
More than United 

third of all the 


this, the States’ contains a 


wealth of the civilized world. 
NO DANGER. 

Fond My son is taking algebra under 

vou this term, is hi 


High 


algebra, but 


Father: 
not ? 


School Teacher: He has been exposed to 


I doubt if he will take it.—JLife. 


THAT BEAUTIFUL HIAWATHA READER. 
Have you this book in your grades above the 
fourth? It is Longfellow’s beautiful legend illus- 
trated and bound in cloth. As a supplementary 
reader it has no superior. Sample copy, $0.55 post- 
paid. A lower rate for class use. Every grade 
teacher should have a copy for her desk. 
The Parker Educational Co,. Madison, Wis. 
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“BUT WE HAVE TO ‘SLAM’—WHAT OTHER 
WAY IS THERE?” 

So many of us said as we read in your last issue 
the arraignment of “slamming” by the “Professor 
of Study.” We know that the brightest in our 
classes almost learn their lessons in class from 
what we tell them, and they do not have to study. 
We sometimes have even the poorest blame us, 
and not themselves, for their failure, because we 
failed to explain so that they also could pass with- 
out study. 

But what can we do? If we make the best in 
our classes study, master the lesson without help, 
half the class will fail. 


lessons by study. They must be carried, and if 


They can not get their 


they are not, a teacher will be found who will carry 
them. 

There are two or three ways out of this diffi- 
culty, for those who believe in more study and less 
“slamming.” 

Our text-books are usually divided into lessons 
or chapters according to topics. Because of this 
division teachers have thought that at each new 
topic they must tell the best and the poorest all 
about it, or a large part of the class could do noth- 
ing with the lesson. Instead of explaining the new 
subject so that the wayfaring student “though a 
fool shall not err therein,” ignore the text-book 
divisions and manage the assignment so that only 
a part of the advance lesson is on the new topic, a 
third or a half. Then the next day make the 
stronger pupils do the explaining of the new sub- 
ject, and thus awaken that “instinct of mastery,” 
with its satisfaction. 

The weaker will not fail, for they have a part 
that they can get because of the previous day’s 
class explanation. It means more also to them 
that their classmates can master and explain the 
subject. This plan has been tried and the best do 
study. It is worth a more general use. 

Another way out is to give over one or two class 
periods each week to the supervised study of an ad- 
vance lesson to be recited the next dav, along with 
that day’s lesson. This period is not to be used to 
help pupils get on without study, but to teach them 
to study by the teacher’s noting rate and method of 
work, type of mind, deficiencies, and by making 
suggestions concerning study as he passes from one 
to another in conference. Too much is made in 
school of recitation and not enough of study. How 
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John studies is fully as important as how John 
recites. 

“But how is John to get the help on his lessons 
that he may need?” That suggests the third way 
of keeping the best up to their best effort. Have 


the stronger pupils co-operate with the teacher in 
explanation in class and out of class. If in that 
hour of supervised study, or some day at the black- 
board, the teacher finds that slow John needs help, 
let the teacher suggest to the clear-headed Henry 
that John is in trouble and ask him to see what is 
John’s difficulty. Instead of the teacher’s keeping 
Mary after school to help her in her lesson, she 
might ask Jane or Sarah if she would come fifteen 
minutes before school in the morning or at noon 
to help Mary. Both would be helped by so doing. 
Sometimes arrange that a backward pupil have 
help from a classmate regularly for a time. 

With our system of individual desks and a single 
teacher for each classroom we have fallen into the 
idea that each pupil has relations while in class 
only with the teacher. The individual pupil re- 
cites in a class group to the teacher and the teacher 
helps the individual pupil in class or out of it. A 
better conception of the school is that it is a place 
and means of co-operation in the business of learn- 
ing. Everyone in the school is a helper of every 
other one under the direction of the teacher. The 
teacher is not the sole burden bearer, but every 
learner has his share in the good work for others. 
The teacher is in the school first of all to help 
every learner to find and do his part. Who can 
eatch the vision of such a school and work it out? 
At least let the pupils do more of the “slamming” 
and let it be the teacher’s business to see that they 
do it well and helpfully. Fewer pupils will fail 
and the teacher will count for more. 

It is vision and obedience to it that is the hope 
of teacher and school. 

A. W. Burr. 

Beloit College. 


Health and cheerfulness mutually beget each 
other. 


WATCH THE CIGARETTE EVIL. 

Pretty soon it will be time to take a census of the 
cigarette habit in your school. Down the poison 
with some copies of “How do you like your Boss?” 
It’s the greatest plea for breaking the habit ever 
put into type and is written in the language of the 
boy so he can understand it. Sixty cents per hun- 
dred postpaid. The Parker Educational Co., Madi- 
son, Wis. 
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GOV. PHILIPPS’ MESSAGE TO THE LEGISLA- 

TURE ON THE SUBJECT OF EDUCATION. 

“Two years ago I presented a legislative pro- 
gram affecting our educational system which I be- 
lieved to be beneficial. A central board of educa- 
tion was created by law which experience has 
proven to be an improved form of educational gov- 
ernment. 

“The law which provides for the employment of 
supervising teachers in our rural schools is bene- 
ficial and is admitted by educators to be an advance 
step in rural education. I believe, however, that 
we will improve this service and the results that 
we will derive from it if we require some special 
training as a qualification for this position. 

“T also recommend that the minimum salary 
fixed by law for rural school supervising teachers 
be increased to a sum large enough to enable county 
superintendents to compete with village and city 
schools in securing suitable teachers. 

“T will reiterate the statement that I made in 
my message two years ago, that the most helpful 
assistance that we can give our country schools is 
to provide better teachers. We shall not succeed 
in doing this unless we make the profession of 
Higher sal- 
aries and in many cases better schoolhouses are re- 
The 


last legislature recognized the necessity of doing 


rural school teacher more attractive. 


quired to bring conditions nearer the ideal. 


something substantial for this important branch’ 


of public service by providing some state support 
for rural school teachers based upon efficiency and 
term of service. The amounts provided by the 
statute are, however, not sufficient to accomplish 
the end desired. 
further increase in their compensation from the 
state. 

“T also recommend that after 1920 all teachers 


I recommend that you grant a 


who have not been in the service for three years be 
required to have a high school education or its 
equivalent and at least one year special training as 
teachers beyond the high school course. 

“T ask that you give your attention to industrial 
The latter are 
important to a great mass of people who are com- 


education and continuation schools. 


pelled to become wage earners early in life and are 
therefore obliged to leave school at an early age. 
The continuation school gives them an opportunity 
to improve their education during the evening 
hours or at such times as they are not engaged in 
their employment. 
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“Industrial education is particularly important 
to the workmen in our factories. All indications 
point to the fact that we have entered an age in 
which greater efficiency is demanded in all indus- 
try. Our people must be placed in position to 
It is 
the purpose of the industrial school to fill this 
want. 

“The last legislature passed an act which has 
the effect of giving this branch of education dual 


meet modern requirements in this respect. 


supervision. The plan leads to a conflict of au- 
thority and is not a practical form of government. 

“Tn order to make the management of this sys- 
tem harmonious, I recommend that the board re- 
main constituted as it now is, namely, three repre- 
sentatives representing the laboring class, three 
representing the manufacturers and two to be 
chosen from among educators, and the state su- 
perintendent of publie instruction to remain an 
ex-officio member. To this board should be given 
the power to initiate the work of industrial educa- 
tion, the supervision over the same to be placed in 
charge of the state superintendent of public in- 
struction. All employees of the board should be 
appointed only by the board, from a list of names 
supplied by the state superintendent of public in- 
struction. 

“T concur in the recommendation made by the 
contral board of education which changes the sys- 
tem of state aid to industrial and continuation 
schools to a basis of part salary for the teachers. 
Under the present system there seems to be con- 
fusion about the amount that the state should pay. 

“T also recommend that the state superintendent 
of public instruction be given supervisory power 
over the educational features of our charitable and 
penal institutions. The education of the blind and 
the deaf and dumb are specialties in edueational 
work, also the education of the feeble-minded. The 
Industrial School for Boys at Waukesha, the In- 
dustrial Schools for Girls at Milwaukee and the 
School for Dependent Children at Sparta all have 
educational features that in my judgment should 
be under the supervision of educators, and I ree- 
ommend that vou give the state superintendent of 
public instruction supervisory powers over them.” 


“Father,” said the small “what is a 
bandit 2” 

“A bandit, my son, is a man whe holds people 
up and depends on physical force instead of legal 
talent.” 


boy, 








THE SOUTHERN AT MADISON—FEBRU- 
ARY 9-10. 

Friday and Saturday, February 9-10, are the re- 
corded days for the holding of the Southern Wis- 
consin ‘Teachers’ Association at Madison. This is 
the only sectional meeting of the state that is not 
fall. 


very 


For that reason it is usually 
This in- 


held in the 


favored with a large attendance. 
creased membership has enabled the officers year 
after year to put up exceptionally strong programs, 
much better, in fact, than we used to get at the big 


stat meeting. 














SUPT. A. B. OLSON, REEDSBURG 


President Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 


Olson of 


Reedsburg a program has been prepared this year 


Under the leadership of President 
which ought to bring every teacher in the southern 
counties of the state to Madison on February ninth 
and tenth of next month. Besides a strong array 


of talent from the state such men as Corson of 
Ohio (‘‘alone worth the price of admission”), Seer- 
lev of Ohio, Henry Turner Bailey and others of 
national fame are scheduled for one or more talks, 
not to mention the Imperial Male Quartette. 

The sections take care of all interests even to 
Latin and domestic science. The high school build- 
ing and adjoining halls will house all the meetings 
without any inconvenience. 


Come to Madison February 9-10! 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 

Those who are planning to attend the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association at Kansas City, February 26, 
are urged to send in their reservations at the ear- 
liest possible date. Nearly three cars are now filled 
and no hotel reservations can be made after the 
first of February. 

No doubt Wisconsin will send the largest delega- 
Most 


school boards have already voted leave of absence 


tion which has ever gone from the state. 


to their superintendents and made appropriations 

for their expenses to the meeting. 

PRESIDENT POTTER APPOINTS THE SECTION- 
AL CHAIRMEN FOR THE NEXT W. T. A. 
Agriculture—A. M. Field of the University of 

Wisconsin. 


Biology—Walter S. Watson, Whitewater Nor- 
mal, 
Mnglish—Caroline M. Murphy, Washington 


High School. 

History—John L. Custer, Lawrence College. 

Mathematics—M. C. West, Madison. 

Modern Languages—C, M. Purrin, Milwaukee 
Normal. 

Physical Education—Carl B. Sputh, La Crosse 
Normal. 

Parent-Teacher—Mrs. 
hovgan. 


Edward Hammett, She- 
School Arts and Home Economics—J. M. Dor- 
rans, Madison. 
Klementary Schools—Kdward Beeman, Neenah. 
Chemistry and Physies—Mary I. Henkel. 


Commercial—L. F. Baker, Riverside High 
School. 

Community Center—H. M. Cummins, Beaver 
Dam. 


Drawing—KEmily M. Dorn, Milwaukee Normal. 

Home Economics—Clara Boynton, Stout Insti- 
tute. 

Latin—Julius Pratt, German-English Academy. 

Manual Art—C. F. Kronquest, West Side High 
School. 

Physiography—F. C. 
Wisconsin. 


Special 


Williams, University of 


Edueation—A. B. Cook, Madison. 


State Graded and Rural Sehool—Jesse Van 
Natta, Dodgeville. 

Primary Grades—Maybelle Bush. 

Grammar—Thomas Berto, Watertown. 

Kindergarten Section—Frances Walsh, Mail- 


waukee, 
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A Child’s Robinson Crusoe. By William Lewis 
Nida, Superintendent of Schools, River Forest, 
Illinois, and Stella Humphrey Nida. Illustrated 
by Otakar Valasek. Chicago. Beckley-Cardy Co., 
Publishers. . 

Number Stories. By Alhambra G. Deming, Princi- 
pal of the Washington School, Winona, Minne- 
sota. Author of Language Games for All Grades, 
and Primary Language Stories. Chicago. Beck- 
ley-Cardy Co., Publishers. 

Twelve Plays for Children. Humorous, Wise, and 
Otherwise. By Elizabeth F. Guptill, Author of 
“The Golden Goose.’ Chicago. Beckley-Cardy 
Co., Publishers. 

Weaver’s New School Songs. By Thomas B. Weaver. 
Chicago. Beckley-Cardy Co., Publishers. 

The Promise of Country Life. Descriptions, Narra- 
tions without Plot, Short Stories. Edited by 
James Cloyd Bowman, A.M., Associate Professor 
of English in the Iowa State College. Boston, 
New York, Chicago. D. C. Heath & Co., Pub- 
lishers. 

Oral English; or, The Art of Speaking. By Antoi- 
nette Knowles, Instructor of Public Speaking, 
High School, San Jose, California. Boston, New 
York, Chicago. D.C. Heath & Co., Publishers. 

Hoher Als Die Kirche. Von Wilhelmine v. Hillern. 
Edited with Notes and Vocabulary by S. Willard 
Clary, formerly Instructor in German, University 
of Michigan, and Provided with Direct-Method 
Exercises. Boston, New York, Chicago. D. C. 
Heath & Co., Publishers. 

Germelshausen. Von Friedrich Gerstacker. Edited 
with Notes and Vocabulary by Orlando F. Lewis, 
formerly Professor of Modern Language, Univer- 
sity of Maine. And provided with exercises after 
the direct method. Boston, New York, Chicago. 
D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers. ‘ 

Immensee. Von Theodore Storm. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, Vocabulary, and English Exercises 
by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. With Direct-Method 
Exercises. Boston, New York, Chicago. D. C. 
Heath & Co., Publishers. 

Marchen und Erzahlungen. Erster Teil. New Edi- 
tion Revised by the Author, H. A. Guerber, with 
Direct-Method Exercises and Revised Vocabulary 
by W. R. Myers, Assistant Professor of German, 
University of Minnesota. Boston, New York, 
Chicago. D.C. Heath & Co., Publishers. 

Short Stories for High Schools. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Biographies by Nellie Octavia Plee, 
Director of English, Northeastern High School, 
Detroit, Michigan, and Edwin L. Miller, Princi- 
pal, Northwestern High School, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. Chicago, New York. Lyons & Carnahan, 
Publishers. , 

The Laurel First Reader. By Frank S. Hyer, Insti- 
tute Conductor and Principal of Training School, 
State Normal School, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 
Illustrated by Mae Herrick Scannell. Chicago. 
Laurel Book Co., Publishers. 

The Laurel Primer (Revised). By Frank S. Hyer, 
Institute Conductor and Principal of Training 
School, State Normal School, Stevens Point, Wis- 
consin. Sixth Edition. Chicago. Laurel Book 
Co., Publishers. 

The Story of the Battle Hymn of the Republic. By 

Florence Howe Hall. Daughter of Julia Ward 

Howe. New York and London. Harper & Bros., 

Publishers. 


Every Day Words and Their Uses. A Guide to Cor- 
rect Diction. By Robert Palfrey Utter, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of English in Amherst Col- 
lege. Author of A Guide to Good English. 


New 
York and London. Harper & Bros., Publishers. 


Uncle Sam’s Outdoor Magic. Bobby Cullen with 
the Reclamation Workers. By Percy Keese Fitz- 
Hugh. Illustrated. New York and London. 


Harper Bros., Publishers. 

Report of the Proceedings and Addresses of the 
Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Catholic Edu- 
cational Association. Baltimore, Maryland, June 
26, 27, 28, 29, 1916. 1651 East Main St., Colum- 


bus, Ohio. Catholic Educational Association, 
Publishers. 


Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary. Third Edition of 
the Merriam Series. The Largest Abridgment 
of Webster’s New International Dictionary of the 
English Language. 1,700 Illustrations. Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. G. & C. Merriam Co., Pub- 
lishers. 

Some Problems in City School Administration. By 
George D. Strayer, Professor of Educational Ad- 
ministration, Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Assisted by Frank P. Bachman, Ellwood 
P. Cubberley, William T. Bawden, and Frank J. 


Kelly. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. World 
Book Co., Publishers. 
School Organization and Administration. A Con- 


crete Study Based on the Salt Lake City School 
Survey. By Ellwood P. Cubberley, Professor of 
Education, Leland Stanford Junior University. 
Assisted by Jesse B. Sears, Lewis M. Terman, 
James H. Van Sickle, and J. Harold Williams. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. World Book 
Co., Publishers. 








Demonstrations in Woodwork. By Clinton S. Van 
Deusen. Price $1.15. Peoria, Illinois. The 
Manual Arts Press, Publishers. 

Costumes for School Plays 
We furnish costumes, wigs, etc., forall plays and operas. Gua- 


rantee satisfaction and make lowest rates for rental. Full line of 
stage make-up. All inquiries receive prompt attention. 


FRITZ SCHOULTZ & CO. 


19 W. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
Have taken over the entire business of L. HAGEMANN & CO. 








Do You Need an Electric Clock 
——— System Cheap == 


Twenty-seven secondaries and one master regula- 
tor in first class condition for small school. A 
Bargainif taken at once. Interested parties write 


ARTHUR L. SMITH 
Appleton High School, Appleton, Wis. 


Price of Entire System Fifty Dollars 
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Southern at Madison—February 9-10! 


The county superintendents meet at Madison for 
the week, January 29-February 3. 

Department of superintendence of the N. E. A., 
Kansas City, February 26-March 3! 

The summer meeting of the N. E. A. is sched- 
uled for Portland, Oregon, next July. 

The county training school teachers will hold a 
convention at Madison, February 1-3. 

On January 1, 1916, there were 801,456 children 
of school age in the state of Wisconsin. 

Principal J. F. Rolfe of Hixton and Miss Grace 
Hill of River Falls were married last month. 

The Kenosha school board has voted to begin at 
once the erection of a ward school building on the 
north side, to cost $75,000. 

The extension division of the University of Wis- 
consin is offering a course in cooking and sewing 
to teachers of rural schools. . 

The new Williams Bay high school building has 
just been completed by the contractors. It was 
erected at a cost of $75,000. 

The Appleton industrial school has issued a very 
neat pamphlet with cover setting forth the work 
of the continuation schools of that city. 

Green Bay is discussing the project of a new cen- 
tral high school to be located on one side of the 
river, and a junior high school on the other. 

Z. B. Wallin, formerly principal at Spooner, 
succeeds J. F. Hogan as superintendent at Depere, 
having assumed his duties the first of the year. 
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F. W. Oldenberg, formerly principal at Deer- 
field, is now principal of the Walsh county agri- 
cultural and training school at Park River, North 
Dakota. 


The Sheboygan Falls high school has purchased 
a motion picture machine, which will be used in 
connection with the teaching of geography, history 
and other subjects. 


Racine teachers have petitioned the board of ed- 
ucation to make pay-day twelve times a year, as is 
now done in Milwaukee and some other schools 
outside of the state. 


The construction of the new normal training 
building at Superior, which is to cost some $80,000, 
is progressing rapidly and it is expected to be com- 
pleted by next summer. 


Work on the construction of the Oshkosh nor- 
The library unit has 
been completed as to its exterior and work is now 


mal school is progressing. 


heing rushed on the interior. 


Last month the former pupils of Mr. Albert 
Karthman, who in the early days of Reedsburg was 
schoolmaster in that town, presented his portrait 
to the high school with appropriate exercises. 


The state has been free from school fires so far 
this year. The Dover street school in Milwaukee 
was on fire last month, but the blaze was extin- 


guished without even sounding the fire alarm. 


A large ward school, just reaching completion at 
Menominee, Michigan, has been named the John 
N. Davis school in memory of the man who was so 
well known in the school activities of Wisconsin. 


The sudden death of W. F. Wolfe at Madison, 
on January 10, makes vacant the La Crosse normal 
school regency and removes from the board a big 
man and a strong character in the public life of 
Wisconsin. 


Many school principals in the state are investi- 
gating the supervised study plan of v~rogram 
brought to this vicinity first by Superintendent 
John Silvernale of Menominee, Michigan, and 
later adopted at Green Bay and Menasha. 


The Lake Geneva high school has the largest en- 
rollment of its history, being close to the 200 mark. 
The student activities are represented in a dra- 
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»— PARKER 


The Agency that places annually 
more teachers in positions than any 
agency, or person, or bureau, or in- 
Stitution in the State of Wisconsin 


LICENSED BY — — REGULATED BY —— UNDER BONDS TO 
The State Industrial Commission of the State of Wisconsin 


That’s all! But isn’t that sufficient to convince 
you that here is the place for you to seek that 
better position? 


Ask for Registration Form and Booklet -- F vee. 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


12 South Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 
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matic club, a debating club, a glee club, basketball 
teams for both girls and boys, and an orchestra. 
Many schools in the state are saving waste paper 
In the Washington 
high school, Milwaukee, it is reported that more 


and selling it to junk dealers. 


than $2,000 has been realized from the paper 
savings. 

On January 4 the former pupils in Manitowoc 
of the late C. F. Viebahn presented a portrait of 
this distinguished Wisconsin educator to the Long- 
fellow school of that city. Judge Michael Kerwin 
made the presentation speech. 

The work of the continuation schools and the 
public schools in Racine has been consolidated. The 
manual training of the high and graded schools, as 
well as that of the industrial schools, will now be 
under the supervision of one instructor. 

The short noon hour plan by Superintendent 
Potter of Milwaukee was rejected by the board of 
education on the ground that the average school 
child needed a long noon hour properly to digest 
his food and be prepared for the afternoon work. 

Principal W. R. 


school has begun the publication of a monthly 


Bussewitz of the Linden high 


four-page paper called the Linden Black Jack. It 
is the purpose of Mr. Bussewitz to see that this 
little publication truly reports the educational ac- 
tivities in his vicinity. 

Miss May Bumby of the Racine high school has 
taken the position of instructor of English in the 
Milwaukee normal school. The overflow of stu- 
dents in the normal has caused the erection of an 
emergency manual training building and also one 
for gymnasium purposes. 

It is a good time during these cold winter 
months to think about fire escapes on your build- 
ing and just what would happen if a fire started 
on one of the stairways leading to the second or 
third floors. 
are ready for such an emergency. 


Look over the building and see if you 


When the Manitowoe board of education refused 
to act on the recommendation of the chamber of 
commerce to provide under-nourished pupils in the 
grades of that city with milk, the ladies’ aid society 
took up the matter with the school nurse and pro- 
vided funds for carrying out the plan. 

At a recent meeting of the board of education of 
Kau Claire it was voted to employ a school nurse, 
who is to have charge of the physical condition of 
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all children in the public schools of the city. At 
the same mecting it was voted that pupils must 
submit to a physical examination for defects of 
eyes, ears, and throat. 

A portrait of Mrs. Louise Brayton Sawin was 
presented to the Brayton ward school in Madison 
on the one-hundredth anniversary of her birth, 
Mrs. Sawin was the first 
school teacher in Madison, and although she has 


which oceurred recently. 


reached the century mark, she still enjoys good 
mental and physical health. 

In the plant of the Cooper Hosiery Company at 
Kenosha there is being maintained an industrial 
school supervised by the local industrial board, 
which furnishes the instruction. One hundred 
girls attend the school one hour each day. Fifty 
of these girls are under sixteen. The experiment 
thus far has been entirely satisfactory. 

The new high school building at Watertown was 
completed the first of the vear and is now being 
enjoyed by teachers and pupils alike. The formal 
dedication will take place some time next month. 
For the first time the pupils are to enjoy the privi- 
leges of shower baths in connection with the gym- 
nasium. All modern appliances are found in this 
building. 

The Two Rivers high school building is to have 
a large addition this summer. This will furnish a 
study hall that will accommodate four hundred 
pupils, a gymnasium, showers, dressing rooms, 
which are not now provided in 
When completed this will give 


laboratories, ete., 
the old building. 
Two Rivers a high school building costing 
$160,000. 

Along with the election of a state superintend- 
ent this spring comes the expiration of the terms 
of office of all present county superintendents. 
News items received from different parts of the 
state indicate that many of the superintendents 
now in service will have no opponents at the elec- 
tion, while in a few counties some warm contests 
are predicted. 

Some time ago it was announced in these col- 
umns that the council at Green Bay would contest 
the right of the industrial board of that city to 
levy a tax for that special branch of education. A 
serious quarrel was imminent, but all parties got 
together late last month, and the result was that 
the council allowed a slightly larger appropriation 
than was at first asked. 
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No lady can have a better safeguard against 
adversities of fortune or a better resource in 
time of need than a knowledge of bookkeep- 
ing and business affairs.--- 

Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


The best advice | can offer is for every young 
man to attend some first-class commercial 
school. No matter what it cost, it will be 
the best investment he can make.--- 


Chancellor Kent. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION CONCERNING 
THE COURSES OF STUDY OFFERED IN 
ONE OF THE LEADING COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOLS OF THE NORTHWEST, WRITE 


THE “4C” COLLEGE 


The Expert School --- Madison, Wisconsin 
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An attempt is being made at Superior to pro- 
hibit teachers of the city from participating in any 
political activities and considerable discussion is 
going on in the press. Just what “politics” means 
does not seem clear to the contending parties. If 
any school board thinks it can legislate on the per- 
sonal beliefs of teachers it may be sadly disap- 
pointed in the results obtained. 

President Crabtree of the River Falls normal 
school has introduced a plan of “efficiency rating,” 
which is a personal endorsement of the student by 
the president, based upon the former’s promptness 
in paying school and other bills, punctuality in at- 
tending classes and in meeting engagements, hard 
work and successful study, good habits, and worthy 
standards of conduct. This honor recommenda- 
tion is supposed to give the teacher candidate a 
strong backing in searching for a position. 


The host of friends in this state of Superintend- 
ent EK. M. Beeman of Neenah will regret to learn 
of his serious illness and confinement to the hos- 
pital in his home city. For some time Mr. Bee- 
man has been suffering from heart trouble, which 
took a rather serious turn of late, but his physician 
prophesies an early recovery, with the much-needed 
rest which probably he should have taken long ago. 
Principal C. F. Hedges of the high school is carry- 
ing on Mr. Beeman’s work and an assistant has 
been employed to help out Mr. Hedges. 


Janesville is having an educational awakening 
and steps are being taken to have a thorough sur- 
vey made of the schools. At a recent meeting of 
the Twilight Club of that city, which consists 
largely of business and professional men, Superin- 
tendent Hooper of the state school for the blind 
made a comparison of Janesville with other cities 
of the state and did not mince matters in telling 
his home city how far behind they were in the edu- 
cational game. New buildings are needed, and 
higher salaries must be paid teachers in Janesville 
if the best are to be retained. 


DISTRICT CLERK’S ORDER BOOK ON 
TREASURER. 

One hundred orders printed on a strong bond 
paper and substantially bound; with stub. Form 
302 is for teachers’ wages only and has proper 
spaces for entering and deducting amounts re- 
served for the pension fund. Price, 75 cents. 

The Parker Educational Co., Madison, Wis. 
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BETTER TEACHERS NEEDED FOR THE RURAL 
SCHOOLS. 

The rural schools of the United States are in 
sore need of better qualified teachers. At least 
one-third of the rural teachers for the country at 
large have no professional training. The average 
scholarship of this class of untrained teachers is 
little more than an eighth grade education. There 
are 212,000 one-teacher rural schools in the United 
States. It is conservative, therefore, to say that 
there are 70,000 rural teachers in this country with 
only an elementary education and no professional 
training. There is one state in the Union that 
has over 4,000 teachers, with only a seventh-grade 
education and no professional training, in charge 
of its rural schools this year. There are several 
states that number their rural teachers in this class 
by the thousand and there are many states that 
count their rural teachers in this class by the 
hundred. 

Another third of the rural teachers of the United 
States have only a limited amount of professional 
training and on an average their scholarship is not 
above the tenth grade, that is, a two-year high 
school education beyond the eighth grade. There 
are at least 70,000 teachers in this class. 

A majority of the remaining one-third of the 
rural teachers of our country have on the average 
only a four-year high school education which in- 
cludes from one to two years attendance at a state 
normal school or the professional work given in 
the junior and senior years in teacher-training 
high schools, or several summer terms at summer 
schools for teachers. 

These are the conditions that face us in the 
qualifications of our rural teachers. The problem 
that confronts us is how to improve these condi- 
tions. It is the purpose of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion to issue a series of talks in an effort to show 
the country how to solve this most important 
problem in American education today. The fact 
that we have over 150,000 teachers without ade- 
quate preparation for their work is enough to 
arouse the public mind on this question to such a 
degree that within the next decade we shall have a 
sufficient number of teachers with adequate train- 
ing for every rural school in the United States. 

First Idiot: “Terrible accident in the Victrola 
factory.” 

Party of the Second Part: “THow’s that?” 

First Idiot: “This year’s sales broke all the 
records.” —Harvard Lampoon. 
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School District Blanks and 
Record Books 


Clerk’s Order Book on Treasurer. 100 orders print- 
ted on high class bond paper, and substantially 
bound with stub. Price, postpaid_____----- $0.75 
District Clerk’s General Record Book. Has space 
for district meeting records; district officers and 
their terms; board proceedings; treasurer’s bond; 
annual report; teacher’s contracts, and all infor- 
mation which the law requires the district clerk 
to keep in written form. Substantially bound. 
ORG ohn eter oiled Ce eee ae eo as $3.50 
District Treasurer’ 's Account Book. Contains spaces 
properly ruled for the district treasurer to keep 
his accounts, make his annual report, and pre- 
serve other necessary information pertaining to 
the duties of his office. Substantially bound. 
200 pages. Price_________-- eet 2) 
Teacher’s Contracts (Weasensin) a 101. For 
one-room and state graded schools. Per dozen, 
POs Ualde oc Nees oes soccer a eeacaee $0.30 
Form 102. For city “grades ‘and high schools. 
Conform to the laws of Wisconsin. Printed on 
legal blank forms and contain proper entry space 
for description of the teacher’s certificate. Per 
GOLEM, POSWSIGe. < ous coe eed $0.30 


School District Blanks 


Order by Number. Price, single sheets, 30c 
per dozen; double sheet, (No. 198) 60¢ per dozen, 
postpaid. 

No. 

313 Notice of Annual Meeting (2 forms on sheet) 

630 Tuition Statement of Clerk to Clerk of City, 
Village, ete. 

671 Tuition Statement of State Graded School. 

195 Bond of District Treasurer. 

196 District Clerk’s Statement of Taxes Voted 
(2 forms on sheet) 

192 Joint School District Clerk’s Report of 
Taxes Voted. 

197 Annual Census of School District. 

198 Annual Report of District Board (double 
sheet) 

199 Notice of Special Meeting (2 forms on 
sheet) 

200 Receipt of District Treasurer to Town 
Treasurer (2 forms on sheet) 


Teachers’ Insurance and Retirement Fund 
779 Annual Report of School Clerk or Secretary 
to Town, Village or City Treasurer. 
780 Copy of above Report for County (or city) 
Superintendent of Schools. 

781 Copy of same Report for Permanent Record 
of School District. 

783 Notification to Teacher of Amount of 
Monthly Assessment—bound 100 in a 
book, with stub, 34 x 11, 75c. 


The Parker Educational Co. 
12 S. Carroll St. 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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Let the 
“Milwaukee” 
Serve You to 
Kansas City 


gg 


“The Southwest Limited” 


All Steel Cars 


Roomy berths—the famed 
“longer, higher, wider’’ 
kind,—comfortable lounging 
chairs and other appoint- 
ments, immaculate cleanliness 
throughout, delicious meals, 
courteous company-employed 
attendants and company- 
owned all-steel equipment, 
these characterize the service 
to Kansas City of the 


Chicago, 
Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Ry. 


GEO. B. HAYNES 
General Passenger Agent 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Four Drawer Letter File 
| | $14.50 | | 


FREIGHT PREPAID 














HIS substantial, solid oak letter file of four 
drawers is constructed of best seasoned ma- 

terial. Roller bearing, dust proof drawers, equipped 
with automatic locking follow blocks. Capacity, 5000 
papers per drawer. Just the cabinet for the school to 
keep its correspondence, catalogs, examination papers, 
records, etc., in systematic order for quick reference. 





| We Have the Goods and the Service | 





Single Drawer Card Index Cabinets 


Each complete with steel automatic locking follow block. 
Rubber feet. 
Very substan- 
tially and hand- 
somely finished. 
Depth 153 in- 
ches. Ask for 
Catalog “J” de- 
scriptive of Of- 
fice Furniture 
and Office Sup- 
plies. 


For the Equipment of Your School Office 
Get the Habit of Dealing With 


The Capitol Printing Co. 


(The Printing Department of The Parker Educational Co.) 


12 S. Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 
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